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Chronicle 


The War.—In the French sectors as well as on the 
various sectors held by the British and American troops 
on the western battle front stubborn fighting was kept 
up during the week. West and south- 
west of Soissons, in Champagne, the 
French repelled heavy German attacks 
directed against the Chézy-Vinly railroad between Passy- 
en-Valois and Vinly. Here they took 200 prisoners. 
They followed up this success by the capture of the vil- 
lage of St. Pierre Aigle. They then shifted their attacks 
to a point seven miles northwest of Soissons, and in a 
night assault north of Moulin-sous-Toutvent, on the front 
between the Oise and the Aisne, they captured German 
positions on a front of about two miles, penetrating to 
the depth of half a mile. Attacking again on a front of a 
mile and a quarter in the neighborhood of Autréches, 
northwest of Soissons, they pushed into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory for another half-mile, and later on made further 
gains between Autréches and Moulin-sous-Toutvent. 

Northwest of Chateau-Thierry the Americans drove 
forward on a two-mile front greatly strengthening their 
lines, taking Rochets Woods and the village of Vaux and 
capturing 500 prisoners. They held their gains against 
heavy counter-attacks. The following day in co-opera- 
tion with the Australians, American detachments helped 
in an important local attack south of the Somme, in which 
the Allied troops after furious fighting, gained possession 
of the woods of Vaire and Hamel, as well as of the village 
of Hamel. In conjunction with this operation, another 
attack of Australian troops east of Ville-sur-Ancre was 
successful and the Allied line advanced 500 yards on a 
front of 1,200 yards. In the Ypres and Albert sectors 
there was heavy fighting, but the positions on that front 
were not materially changed. 

The Italians continuing their advance on the Asiago 
captured the commanding heights of Col del Rosso and 
took 2,000 prisoners. They also won important positions 
on Col di Chelo, and two determined attacks of the Aus- 
trians to retake Monte di Val Bella were beaten off. At 
the head of the San Lorenzo Valley, in the Monte Grappa 
region, they further consolidated.the strong positions 
which they had previously taken. On Sunday, July 7, 
Vienna admitted the loss of the west bank of the Piave; 
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from this it is clear that the week ended without detri- 
ment to the Italians. 

The British hospital ship Llandovery Castle was torpe- 
doed and sunk seventy miles from the Irish coast. Over 
200 lives were lost. The American army transport Co- 
vington, formerly the Hamburg-American liner Cincin- 
nati, while en route from a French port to the United 
States without passengers or troops, was also torpedoed 
and sunk. The loss of life was comparatively small. 

In his Independence Day address, at Mount Vernon, 
the home of the first President of the United States, 
President Wilson again outlined the ideals of the Amer- 
ican people, the purposes for which 
they were at war and the conditions 
under which they would make peace. 
The address is considered by the entire press of the 
country one of the ablest which the President ever made. 
In addition to the throng of citizens present many mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps and prominent officials lis- 
tened to the address. It is as follows: 


The President’s Mount 
Vernon Address 


Gentlemen of the Diplomatic Corps and My Fellow-Citizens: 
I am happy to draw apart with you to this quiet place of old 
counsel in order to speak a little of the meaning of this day of our 
nation’s independence. The place seems very still and remote. It 
is as serene and untouched by the hurry of the world as it was in 
those great days long ago when General Washington was here 
and held leisurely conference with the men who were to be asso- 
ciated with him in the creation of a nation. From these gentle 
slopes they looked out upon the world and saw it whole, saw it 
with the light of the future upon it, saw it with modern eyes that 
turned away from a past which men of liberated spirit could no 
longer endure. It is for that reason that we cannot feei, even 
here, in the immediate presence of this sacred tomb, that this is 
a place of death. It was a place of achievement. A great promise 
that was meant for all mankind was here given plan and reality. 
The associations by which we are here surrounded are the inspir- 
iting associations of that noble death which is only a glorious 
consummation. . From this green hillside we also ought to be able 
to see with comprehending eyes the world that lies around us 
and conceive anew the purpose that must set men free. 

It is significant—significant of their own character and pur- 
pose and of the influences they were setting afoot—that Washing- 
ton and his associates, like the Barons at Runnymede, spoke and 
acted, not for a class, but for a people. It has been left for us to 
see to it that it shall be understood that they spoke and acted, not 
for a single people only, but for all mankind. They were thinking 
not of themselves and of the material interests which centered in 
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the little group of landholders and merchants and men of affairs 
with whom they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and the col- 
onies to the north and south of her, but of a people which wished 
to be done with classes and special interests and the authority of 
men whom they had not themselves chosen to rule over them. 
They entertained no private purpose, desired no peculiar privi- 
lege. They were consciously planning that men of every class 
should be free and America a place to which men out of every 
nation might resort who wished to share with them the rights 
and privileges of free men. And we take our cue from them— 
do we not? We intend what they intended. We here in America 
believe our participation in this present war to be only the fruit- 
age of what they planted. Our case differs from theirs only in 
this, that it is our inestimable privilege to concert with men out 
of every nation who shall make not only the liberties of America 
secure but the liberties of every other people as well. We are 
happy in the thought that we are permitted to do what they would 
have done had they been in our place. There must now be settled, 
once for all, what was settled for America in the great age upon 
whose inspiration we draw today. This is surely a fitting place 
from which calmly to look out upon our task, that we may fortify 
our spirits for its accomplishment. And this is the appropriate 
place from which to avow, alike to the friends who look on and 
to the friends with whom we have the happiness to be associated 
in action, the faith and purposes with which we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon every scene and 
every act of the supreme tragedy. On the one hand stand the 
peoples of the world—not only the peoples actually engaged, 
but many others, also, who suffer under mastery but cannot 
act; peoples of many races and in every part of the world— 
the people of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though they 
are for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed to 
them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friendless 
group of Governments, who speak no common purpose, but only 
selfish ambitions of their own, by which none can profit but 
themselves, and whose peoples are fuel in their hands; Go¢ern- 
ments which fear their people, and yet are for the time being 
sovereign lords, making every choice for them and disposing 
of their lives and fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives 
and fortunes of every people who fall under their power— 
Governments clothed with the strange trappings and the primi- 
tive authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile to 
our own. The past and the present are in deadly grapple, and 
the peoples of the world are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. There 
can be no compromise. No halfway decisions would be toler- 
able. No halfway decision is conceivable. These are the ends 
for which the associated peoples of the world are fighting and 
which must be conceded them before there can be peace: I.— 
The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace 
of the world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at the 
least its reduction to virtual impotence. II.—The settlement of 
every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of eco- 
nomic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the basis 
of the free acceptance of that settlement by the people im- 
mediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the material 
interest or advantage of any other nation or people which may 
desire a different settlement for the sake of its own exterior 
influence or mastery. III.—The consent of all nations to be 
governed in their conduct toward each other by the same prin- 
ciples of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern States 
in their relations with one another; to the end that all promises 
and covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or 
conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, 
and a mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation 
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of a mutual respect for right. IV.—The establishment of an 
organization of peace which shall make it certain that the com~ 
bined power of free nations will check every invasion of right 
and serve to make peace and justice the more secure by affording 
a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and by 
which every international readjustment that cannot be amicably 
agreed upon by the peoples directly concerned shall be 
sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. What we 
seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and seeking 
to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may wish with 
their projects for balances of power and of national oppor- 
tunity. They can be realized only by the determination of what 
the thinking peoples of the world desire, with their longing hope 
for justice and for social freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the accents of 
such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here were started 
forces which the great nation against which they were primarily 
directed at first regarded as a revolt against its rightful au- 
thority, but which it has long since seen to have been a step in 
the liberation of its own people as well as of the people of the 
United States; and I stand here now to speak—speak proudly 
and with confident hope—of the spread of this revolt, this libera. 
tion, to the great stage of the world itself! The blinded rulers 
of Prussia have roused forces they knew little of—forces which, 
once roused, can never be crushed to earth again; for they have 
at their heart an inspiration and a purpose which are deathless 
and of the very stuff of triumph. 


In England Independence Day was celebrated with the 
honors and enthusiasm of a national holiday. Speaking 
at a British and American fellowship meeting in London, 
ae ey ae ga Bryce said among other 
England and France aie 

For many a year today was celebrated in 
the United States with hostility and defiance. By us in Britain 
it was remembered with sorrow as marking the severance of 
precious ties. And now, after 142 years, it is being celebrated 
by both peoples with like enthusiasm—by the children of those 
who revolted against the British Crown, as by the children of 
those who sadly admitted the loss of one of that Crown’s choicest 
jewels. 

What has been a day of anger on one side and grief on the 
other has become for both a day of affection and rejoicing. 

If some political connection had been preserved, the War of 
1812, an unmixed evil for both nations, would have been avoided, 
and though the colonies would have become practically self-gov- 
erning, like Canada, the mediation of the mother country prob- 
ably would have averted the war of secession and assured the 
peaceable extinction of slavery. 

On the other hand it may have been well for us and the world 
that no State so powerful as Great Britain and America united 
would have been should have grown up. A State so immensely 
strong might have been led into aggression and injustice by 
thirst for world dominion—a passion whose fatal consequences 
we see in the moral degradation of Prussianized Germany. 


Englishmen, he continued, scarcely realized the new de- 
parture which America took when she entered the war. 
But, he said, when America saw every principle of right 
overridden, every sentiment of humanity cast to the 
winds, the country strode forth in her strength. Duty 
called on her to save the world and she answered the call 
of duty. 











In Paris all official life took part in the celebration. In 
one of the most remarkable addresses of the day, Captain 
André Tardieu, the French High Commissioner to the 
United States, said that France was celebrating not only 
a Franco-American festival but one of all the Allied peo- 
ples united in the defense of liberty. -He then outlined 
the results of America’s efforts to further that cause. In 
doing so he gave the following interesting data: 


First of all, the German submarines have been beaten. We 
have destroyed nearly two-thirds of all the U-boats Germany has 
built during these four years. We are sinking each month more 
than she is able to build each month. We are building more 
ships than the Germans can sink. Out of the million Americans 
brought to France during the year fewer than 300 were victims 
of torpedoes. 

In thirteen months the United States has increased her army 
from 200,000 to 2,500,000. Her merchant fleet has been increased 
from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons, a figure which will be doubled 
next year. 

America, which never: before has lent money to foreign Gov- 
ernments, has advanced more than 35,000,000,000 francs to her 
Allies, and although she lived a century without a public debt, she 
now has contracted one of more than 60,000,000,000 francs in the 
defense of right. All that the war has demanded America has 
accepted; all that it has represented she has understood, and all 
that is required for victory she has given. 


Finally, he stated, notwithstanding local successes, the 
German offensives had failed, for neither the Channel 
ports nor Paris, the objects of their drives, had fallen 
into their hands. 


France.—The La Bazoche-Gouét correspondent of the 
Nogentais, of the department of Eure-et-Loir, states that 
the American Red Cross has decided to give free meals 
to the school children who live in 
hamlets at some distance from the 
communes and to the little refugees. 
To facilitate the project lists were asked from both the 
free schools and the public schools; but at the last 
moment the sous-préfet informed the mayors that “ the 
public school children would be the only ones to partake 
of the meals, barring other instruction.” La Croix 
calls this order monstrous and begs the Minister of the 
Interior to order an investigation of the matter; it de- 
clares that this exclusion of children who do not attend 
the public schools will put a complete stop to American 
contributions, for contributors in the United States, both 
Catholics and Protestants, give without distinction and 
will not be a party to such contemptible and barbarous 
measures. 

One of the indirect effects of the war is the scarcity 
of teachers for Catholic schools. In contrast with the 
teachers of the public schools, who are well paid by the 
Government, the teachers of the 
Catholic schools receive scarcely a 
living wage. Diocesan authorities 
have endeavored to meet the difficulty, but the absence 
of any assistance from the State, and the tremendous 
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drain on their resources for the maintenance of hospitals, 
works of charity, religious worship, and other pressing 
needs combine to render their efforts to a large extent 
ineffective. Catholics, and especially young women, are 
making heroic sacrifices to carry on the apostolic work 
of instructing the young, but their apostolate, difficult at 
all times, has been made very precarious by the increased 
cost of living. Other occupations, which demand prac- 
tically no intellectual equipment, are far more remunera- 
tive; the consequence has been that many of the teachers 
have found themselves obliged to give up teaching for 
posts which provide the means of a decent livelihood. 
The situation is causing serious anxiety. 


Ireland.—On July 4 the Dublin Gazette published an 
official proclamation which declared Sinn Fein, the Irish 
Volunteers and the Gaelic League dangerous organiza- 
tions, on that ground that the associa- 
tions encourage and aid persons to 
commit crimes, promote, and excite 
to, acts of violence, and interfere with the administration 
of the law. The next day, July 5, the police of the counties 
of Galway, Roscommon and Kings raided farmhouses, in 
search of arms. Meantime the women of Ireland con- 
tinued the street processions and signed pledges not to 
replace any men taken from employment by draft. 

Just at the time this agitation was greatest a group of 
prominent Irish people submitted a proposal to the Man- 
sion House Conference with a view to having Irish claims 

to self-determination referred to an 


Ban on Irish 
Societies 


A Unique impartial international tribunal. The 
Proposal document states: 
The cause to be submitted can be stated in a sentence: Shall 


the economic, social, political life of a nation, weakened by long 
oppression, lie, as some pawn or chattel, at the uncontrolled dis- 
position of an alien nation militarily strong? The ultimate value 
to humanity of America’s protestations can be definitely tested by 
the case of Ireland. Furthermore, England, to be consistent, 
should not forbid this appeal. No country which supports or 
connives at the delay or defeat of it can hereafter figure in his- 
tory as an advocate of international morality, still less as an 
apostle of human liberty. The prompt recognition by America 
and the neutral powers of Ireland’s claim to exercise a nation’s 
right to self-determination will inspire trust in all the friends of 
democracy everywhere that the era of settling disputes between 
nations by reason and arbitration is in sight. Failure before 
such a tribunal as is here indicated will not preclude a reference 
of our claims to the decision of whatever court shall later settle 
the map of Europe. A decision in our favor will establish a 
right to participate in such a congress of Europe as a nation 
among the nations. By consenting to make a test case of our 
national claim to self-determination, we may add another glory 
to the record of Ireland in providing a precedent by which inter- 
national reason instead of war may decide international contests. 
Even to submit the case thus will point a way to end the war. 
If this suggestion obtain your approbation, a reasoned state- 
ment of Ireland’s position could be prepared by you, or under 
your direction, for submission abroad. 


After full debate the American Federation of Labor in 
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session in St. Paul, Minn., unanimously passed the fol- 


lowing resolutions : 
Resolutions of the . Whereas, Our country with the Allies 
P-L is engaged in a war, the declared purpose 
4. F. & of which is the principle of democracy, 
liberty, justice and equality, and the rights of the peoples of all 
countries and nations to determine and choose for themselves 
a system and method of government, which will insure to them 
the greatest degree of liberty and justice; and 
Whereas, The labor movement of our country has loyally 
supported our Government in the present war for the purpose 
of making the world safe for democracy, self-government and 
justice; and 
Whereas, The inhabitants of Ireland, a great liberty-loving 
people with distinct nationality and country, have been contend- 
ing for generations against oppression and objectionable forms 
of government forced upon them, without their consent; there- 


fore be it 
Resolved, That this convention endorse the war principles 
as expressed by President Wilson, as follows: ‘“ A general asso- 


ciation of nations must be formed under specific covenants for 
the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small States 
alike.” And also “A league of the free peoples of the world 
in a common covenant for genuine and practical cooperation to 
secure justice and therefore peace in relations between nations,” 
and “The recognition of the rights of smaller nations,” also 
our declaration as follows: Recognition of the rights of small 
nations and of the principle, “ No people must be forced under 
a sovereignty under which it does not wish to live,” and, more- 
over, that we reindorse and reaffirm our oft-repeated declara- 
tion in favor of the freest kind of government for Ireland and 
for all liberty-loving nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor do, and 
hereby pledges itself to the people of Ireland and to all small 
nations to the support of the principles herein set forth and 1n- 
structs the executive council to urge upon the President and 
the Congress of the United States the duty of making these 
declarations cardinal principles as the basis upon which we shall 
enter into final peace treaties which are to be signed after a 
triumphant victory for our cause and the cause of our Allies has 
been achieved. 


Russia.—The questions of Allied intervention in Rus- 
sia has been further complicated by the report that a 
Czecho-Slovak army has seized the Siberian coast-city of 
Vladivostok. Last year the Russian 
army made a drive into Austria and 
took more than 100,000 Czecho- 
Slovaks willing prisoners of war, for they were tired of 
fighting for the Central Powers. Subsequently an ar- 
rangement was made with the Bolsheviki which allowed 
the “ prisoners,” fully equipped, to march through Russia 
to a Siberian port with a view to reaching France even- 
tually and taking a place on the Allied front. But it 
appears that the Bolsheviki, through the influence of Ger- 
man intrigues, broke their agreement and began to harass 
the advancing column. The latest intelligence is that a 
large body of Czecho-Slovaks have taken the port of 
Vladivostok in self-defense and now hold it against the 
Bolsheviki, and that they are also in possession of some 
1,300 miles of the Trans-Siberian Railway. Another 
Czecho-Slovak force, it is reported, has defeated a Bol- 
shevist army in the vicinity of Irkutsk. The taking of 
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Vladivostok has caused considerable excitement in diplo- 
matic circles, for many statesmen maintain that since 
what is practically an Allied army holds an important 
Siberian port, they should be at once reinforced and a 
military movement westward begun. 

The “ Intelligentsiya,” or the Liberal educated class 
of Russia, have been declared counter-revolutionists and 
monachists by the Bolsheviki and consequently must be 
destroyed. By being deprived of their 
property, the theory is, the educated 
middle classes will merge with the 
working men and thus lose their desire for counter-revo- 
lution. The propertied classes, according to the New 
York Evening Post, are rapidly disappearing from Rus- 
sia. The Volya Naroda, a Social Revolutionary paper, 
says of a group of towns in the Black Earth belt: 

Proletarianisation is proceeding in a way that seems a parody 
of Socialism, by equal misery for all. There is no trade; there 
are no manufactures, except in factories forcibly reopened by the 
Soviets, which close again immediately, and all professional or 
scholastic occupations are checked or stopped. Bourgeois houses 
are commandeered; what food there is is rationed on the prin- 
ciple equal hunger for all, and clothing is so worn out that all 
men and women seem in the same stage of beggary. 

Saratoff and Simbirsk are full of lawyers, newspaper-writers 
and traders, who are starving. One sees in the streets extraordi- 
nary types; old men in tattered frock-coats and bark shoes, and 
ex-officers in uniform trousers and peasant sheepskin “ tulups,” 
without headgear. Many of them beg. The servant-maids stay 
without wages, or sometimes with wages but without food, in the 
houses of their old masters. They have no food, because the 
local Soviet authorities give them the alternative of ceasing to 
serve or doing without their rations. The suicides in 
both towns and on estates have increased fivefold; and nearly 
all the victims are mature men of the former professional and 


trading classes. 

Every educated person, for that very reason, now 
seems to be a suspect in Russia. Schools are being closed 
everywhere either because they feach nothing of value 
to “the Socialist State” or because they are without the 
means of support. The Novi Viek says: “If in the 
towns the schools are being abolished by the Bolsheviki, 
who treat the teachers as lackeys, the village schools are 
being destroyed by our ‘ dark’ people.” 

Meanwhile the slaughter of the Intelligentsiya is con- 
tinuing on a large scale. The murders are com- 
mitted by soldiers and workmen and in some towns 
indiscriminate massacres take place. In _ Rostoff, 
for example, everyone who wore a student’s uni- 
form was butchered by the Red Guards. “The 
conquerors marched in mobs from apartment to apart- 
ment, seized suspects, stood them against walls and 
shot them.” Even children were not spared, though their 
parents begged to be killed instead. The Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment’s “ Commission for Combating Counter-Revolu- 
tion” is responsible for all these horrors, for it allows 
the soldiers to arrest and execute all suspects. Six stu- 
dents were murdered'in Petrograd, and thirty Intelligents 
of Moscow merely on suspicion of being “ counter-revo- 
lutionaries.” 


Exterminating the 
“ Intelligents” 
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agen Religions of the East 


Nett Boyton, S. J. 


continent of Asia. It is the ant-hill of the world; 

teeming, swarming millions. A fraction of one 
per cent of these know Our Lord; the ninety and nine 
bend the knee to graven images. 

The thought strikes one in these pagan lands that 
near the root of all these false religions is terrorism. It 
is a perverse application of the Scriptural “ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom.” In our 
churches we show Our Lord, Our Lady and the Saints 
as pleasant-faced, benign, at peace. The little child and 
the repentant sinner will trustfully approach the image 
of Our Lord showing His Sacred Heart. Fear is not the 
element He uses to attract. Our statues show the Blessed 
Ones of Heaven in repose and it is this attitude that 
draws us to follow in their footsteps. 

But in the Asian lands beyond the Fold, this element is 
characteristically absent. The gods that are carved in 
Oriental temples and Oriental groves, have not faces that 
you would care to see suddenly after dark. It takes all 
the assurance of the noon-day sun to look them un- 
flinchingly in the eye. The artist seems to have striven 
all too successfully to depict in the idol’s countenance 
those baser passions we Christians try to keep in the back- 
ground. 

The Daibutsu, or Great Buddha, at Kamakura, near 
Yokohama, is the only idol on whose massive counten- 
ance—the statute is over fifty feet in height—you see 
something of that expression of a soul at peace. And 
yet even here, studying the half-closed eyes of this 
meditating god the thought comes irresistibly that 
Buddha’s thoughts do not flow cleanly. On the veiled 
face there is the suggestion of a sinister sneer; as though 
he were musing: “ You fools, that worship me.” 

But if this huge, lone Buddha may be said to appear 
calm, there are myriads of other idols of the East whose 
very looks betray the falseness of their tenets. Not 
homely are they, but hideous, like the faces of men who 
have died suddenly and in mortal agony. Today our 
American cartoonists seem to be engaged in a rather 
futile struggle to see whose pen can depict more evil 
passions in the face of the Kaiser. This American con- 
cept of the features of the War Lord is the composite of 
the faces of the idols, that stick in your memory, coming 
out of the East. 

These thousand and one usurpers of the true God— 
for the names of god in the Orient are countless— 
unite in this common object. They strike terror into 
the hearts of deluded millions, who are born and grow 
up and die, knowing not the peace that we possess as a 

‘birthright. 

What must be the last thoughts of these poor pagans, 
when the lights of this world grow dim, and they are 


(7~ alone knows how many men there are on the 





preparing to make the great change? They have served 
in fear, trying to appease these devil deities, and they 
must die, alien to that death-bed peace of the expiring 
Christian. An Indian missioner gave this terroristic 
tendency as the cause of so much suicide in the Asian 
countries. 

Another characteristic of these religions of Japan, 
China, and India, is the striking absence of that decorum 
we associate with religious observance. We stretch 
“ hospital zones ”—“All Unnecessary Noises Prohibited ” 
—around the neighborhood of our ecclesiastical edifices. 
They set up street shows and discordant “ jazz ’’-bands. 
So it is that an American on his first approach to a 
popular temple is strongly reminded of revival time 
among our colored brethren, plus Coney Island on a blue 
August afternoon. 

A common plan of shrine is to place the idol’s throne 
on the top of a graded hill. Many steps will lead up, 
and on either side of this “ Pike” will be the stands of 
concessionaires. You would expect cane racks, knife 
boards, ball games, and “ nigger dodgers,” and while 
these, as such, are absent, you find their equivalent. Tiny 
stands abound, and here “ spielers”’ offer, with all their 
Western brothers’ persistency, toys, fortunes, knicknacks, 
notions, cakes, native sweets, and rings or bracelets for 
different parts of the human anatomy. Even open-air 
shows are giving a continuous performance. Cymbals 
and tomtoms and maddening wind instruments struggle 
together, till the memory of a circus band sounds sweetly 
Verdian. 

Usually this Elks Carnival road, that is always on 
rented temple property, continues to within a hundred 
feet of the temple proper. Here it will broaden out into 
a park. Tables and benches will line it, where dry drinks, 
or wet, are served you by temple maidens. It is hot 
climbing that “ Trail,” and the liquids look cooling. And 
sitting there gazing down the long lane you see thousands 
toiling up the narrow temple road. Gay or lightly clad 
are these men and women and countless children “ going 
to church.” Strident is the composite note of music: 
shrill the pagan tongue. Kaleidoscopic the color changes: 
picturesque the vista. And you wonder where is the 
thought of God; even a substitute for Him. 

Yet you turn your eyes to the squatting idol within 
the open temple porch. Red flags wave about him. 
Flowers are scattered or wreathed everywhere. And 
there in his immediate neighborhood only is a suspicion 
of Christian churchly silence. A few, compared to the 
mob assembled, are clapping their hands to attract the 
god’s attention, and then salaaming before the coarse 
stone face. Fear, not love, compels this service. Short 
are their devotions, and they have turned back to the 
“ Midway.” You feel that their religion lies on their 
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shoulders like an old man of the sea, not like the loving 
wings of Catholicism. 

An almost tangible feeling of the evil one comes over 
you in certain temples. You step from God’s sunshine 
into the temple court and, like the weight ofa 
guilty conscience, you are enveloped and oppressed 
by the presence of something that is alien to the true 
God. By contrast you might express the feeling as the 
opposite of that you experience, when you enter a silent 
Catholic church at twilight and see the red lamp swinging 
ahead, and you genuflect, knowing you are in the presence 
of the Comforter. An instinctive sense of reverence and 
protection, a half-whispered, “ My son, fear not; I am 
here,” soothes the soul. You are at peace, like waters 
at evening. 

Not so is it crossing the threshold of these pagan 
temples. The grinning, or scowling, or vicious face of a 
stone idol looks down on you, and you feel as though this 
solid face were a mask, and back of its thin surface some 
one watched. Easily you can picture, that in the shadows, 
the flickering lamp causes to sway above the god, there 
are other things; insolent, leering, brutal, essentially evil. 
You wish ardently that you had brought your traveling 
bottle of holy water, and you appreciate and hasten 
towards the outer sunshine. 

The son of the American consul in an Indian city, after 
guiding a fellow-countryman through a_ neighboring 
shrine, expressed this emotion exactly, when he ex- 
claimed: ‘“ Gee, that there pagan church always gives me 
the willies. Believe me, Sahib, that’s no place for me 
to take me Guardian Angel!” 


The French War 
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You wonder sometimes. Do not these Asian millions 
feel the same? Do not they realize they are getting a 
poor substitute for God? You ask this question of 
missionaries, who have to their credit loyal years of serv- 
ice, and they will tell you these people know Him not, 
for there was no one to tell them of the one and only 
true God. 

I was in a tiny tram in Tokio with an American Jesuit 
and we were looking at the thousands on the Ginza, when 
this question came up, and I said: “I suppose not one 
in a thousand here knows of God.” The missionary re- 
plied: “ One in a thousand! One in.a hundred thousand 
is nearer the mark. I doubt if the 99,999 have ever heard 
of Him.” 

Yet, when they have been told, when the shackles of 
centuries have been broken, they embrace this gift of 
faith and hold it as young Tarcicius held the Mysteries. 
There are just as glorious pages in the troubled history 
of Japanese, Chinese and Indian Catholicism as there 
are in Erin’s Catholic history. Francis Xavier is their 
Patrick and one gets the conviction out in the East that 
“Father Francis’ is today doing what all the world is 
doing, looking to open-handed America for assistance. 
His wants are kindred souls to carry the knowledge of 
life to these, his brown and yellow children, who once 
knowing the Gentle Master, would crowd about Him, 
like terror-stricken little ones. 

May splendid America, having crushed the materialistic 
kultur that threatens Europe, lend a strong hand in 
humbling the spiritualistic kultur that insolently spreads 
a blight on God’s Asia. 


Orphans’ Schools 


J. Harpinc Fisuer, S.J. 


f HE fundamental reason for the anxiety experi- 
enced by Catholics concerning the French war 
orphans is connected with the matter of their 

education. Emphatically they do not wish them to attend 

the French public schools, which are militantly anti- 

Christian. It should not be difficult for Christian people 

to appreciate the weight of this objection. 

True, according to Ambassador Jusserand, the French 
public schools “ are of exactly the same sort as those in 
the United States.” But, even if this statement were abso- 
lutely correct, it would furnish reason enough for Cath- 
olics to be on their guard against contributing money to 
send children to them. The fact is, however, that the 
French public schools are much more open to objection 
than our public schools. They are nothing less than 
schools of atheism, both in fact and by the deliberate in- 
tent of their founders and promoters. The words of M. 
Viviani, spoken on November 8, 1906, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and later placarded throughout 
France at the public expense and by order of Parliament, 
sufficiently express their purpose: 





All of us together, by our fathers, our elders, ourselves, have 
devoted ourselves in the past to a work of anti-clericalism, a 
work of irreligion. We have torn all religious belief from human 
consciences, we have extinguished in heaven the lights which it 
will never enkindle again. Such has been our work, our revo- 
lutionary work, and do you think that this work is finished? On 
the contrary, it is beginning, it is boiling up, it is overflowing. 
How are you going to respond, I ask you, to the child now grown 
to manhood, who has learned from your primary instruction— 
further completed, too, as it is, by the post-school works of the 
Republic—to contrast his own conscience with that of other men? 
How are you going to respond to the man who, thanks to us, 
is no longer a believer, whom we have deprived of his faith, 
whom we have told that Heaven is void of justice, when he 
seeks for justice here below? 


These words were accepted as expressing his own 
“ideal” by M. Briand, at the time Minister of Instruc- 
tion. He himself, on August 6 of the same year, had told 
the Ligue d’Enseignement, when addressing their Con- 
gress at Angers: “ We wish for a country, and a Repub- 
lic, liberated from all the lies and all the tyrannies of the 
creeds,” and he went on to declare: 


It is the generations formed to the spirit of secularism, and 
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the hopes of democracy, which have gone forth to the battle. 
The bullets fired at the reaction, which have strewn the battle- 
field with the bodies of its slain, were cast by the schoolmaster, 
and if the schoolmaster has been able to work so efficaciously 
for the benefit of republican institutions, it is because you [the 
Ligue d’Enseignement], you, the propagandists of secularism, 
have caused them to be free in their action and doings; it is 
because you, by your propagandism, by the works with which 
you have surrounded the schoolroom, and the moral support 
you have given this principle, have created for it this atmos- 
phere of independence and liberty, without which it could not 
have lived, or at all events, could not have developed. 

In this way they [the schoolmasters] will form the true man, 
the citizen of true democracy, the man whose brain is not ob- 
structed by preoccupations concerning mysteries and dogmas. 
It is to be borne distinctly in mind that this address was 
intended to inculcate an officially approved program in the 
schoolmasters in charge of the public schools. They 
were spoken boldly in the heart of a Catholic section of 
France, selected purposely for this impious proclamation. 

Catholic parents were not slow to appreciate their 
meaning, and began to organize throughout France for 
the protection of their children. Less than two years 
later the Hierarchy of France thought it necessary to 
draw up a joint pastoral, which was read in every church 
in the country and which, after warning parents of the 
growing menace to the faith of their little ones, contain- 
ed the following solemn passage: 

But if, which God forbid, it [the public school] continues to 
be a peril for the faith of your children, it is your duty—and we 
shall not cease to remind you of it, and support you in the de- 
fense of your rights—it is your duty to forbid them to attend 
it, at the price of no matter what sacrifices may be entailed by 
the conscientious action which you will have performed as good 
Frenchmen and good Christians. 

This declaration was signed by all the Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of France. 

If the public schools have not proved so disastrous as 
was expected by M. Viviani and M. Briand, it has not 
been because they have changed their character, but only 
because Catholics in large numbers refused to allow their 
children to attend them. Since the Hierarchy put on 
record their unanimous opinion of the public schools, the 
Masonic Educational League, with M. Painlevé, the then 
Minister of Public Instruction, at its head, has promul- 
gated further plans in the scheme of godless education 
which M. Guiraud declared to be far more terrible and 
critical than former schemes. The occasion was the Con- 
gress held by the League in Paris during the month of 
May, 1916. No one can doubt, therefore, that the public 
school is still a grave peril to the faith of French children. 

Since this is so, Catholics would do well to ponder the 
following words contained in a letter written by Miss F. 
M. Schofield, one of the principal promoters in the United 
States of “ The Fatherless Children of France”: 

Meanwhile I personally feel confident that the engagements 
taken by the Orphelinat in their statutes will be respected, though 
the children will most certainly, at any rate until they specialize, 
attend the public schools. 


Miss Schofield goes on in her letter to say very ex-. 
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plicitly : “ I do not believe in convent training and 
we fully realize that those who believe in convent training 
will subscribe to other societies than to ours.”’ She be- 
lieves that “ The normal way for the child to learn the 
love of God is through its mother’s love,” and that its 
faith will be sufficiently protected if it remains in its own 
home. And, to prove her contention, the association she 
represents sends to anxious inquirers letters from adopted 
children, containing the children’s personal testimony 
that they are under instruction from their parish priest 
and are preparing to receive their First Communion. To 
any one who remembers that M. Viviani made his First 
Communion, as did in all probability most of his associ- 
ates, these letters are not very reassuring. 

A passage taken from an article which appeared in the 
Revue Pratique D’Apologétique for March 1, 1918, 
throws light on the question as to whether the instruction 
received by children before their First Communion safe- 
guards them from the baneful influence of the public 
schools. M. J. Verdier proposes to himself the task of 
accounting for the fact that out of seventy French 
boys who have received such instruction “10, 12, 15 at 
most retain a living remembrance of it.” His first answer 
is as follows: 

There is, in the first place, the public school, which every year 
throws into the social life, by hundreds of thousands, children 
who have not learned in it either to know or to love God. The 
great part of these children do not attend our catechism classes 
except during the two years which precede their First Com- 
munion. This means, if the diocesan regulations are faithfully 
observed, 36 hours for the first year and 44 hours for the second 
year; in all 80 hours. What a foundation in religion for millions 
of young French children, given between their ninth and eleventh 
years; and in many cases in what conditions of family and en- 
vironment! How is it possible for much of their religious train- 
ing to remain in these young souls, when they are given over, 
on the morning after their First Communion, to other ideas and 
other sentiments, and are exposed to the triple concupiscence of 
the world, the flesh and the devil? 

This citation shows how very delusive is the assurance 
that the children, even while attending the public schools, 
are allowed to receive religious instruction on Thursdays 
and Sundays. The atheistic character and atmosphere of 
the text-books, from which every reference to God has 
been deliberately eliminated, of the teachers, who are the 
appointees of men like MM. Viviani, Briand and Painlevé, 
and of the schools from which every reminder of Divine 
things has been-studiously excluded—all combine, as far 
as the children are concerned, to neutralize and eradicate 
almost every trace of religious influence from their early 
training, to counteract the beneficial effect of the mother’s 
love, and to leave the children defenseless victims of the 
intellectual and moral virus instilled into them by the 
schoolmasters. In order to pave the way for this sort of 
education between 40,000 and 50,000 Catholic schools 
were closed by the Government, and more than 69,000 
anti-Christian public schools have been set up to replace 
them. Yet Miss Schofield, who is high up in the Father- 
less Children of France, says explicitly: “ The children 
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will most certainly attend the public schools.” 
Her statement is correct ; she speaks authoritatively. The 
situation is such as to give Catholics grave subject for 
thought, especially since so many of them in this country 
not only contributed liberally to the Fatherless Children 
of France, but persuaded other Catholics to do the same. 
A third article will give examples of traps set for the 
souls of French children, whose heroic fathers and 
brothers are dying valiantly on the battlefield. 


English Catholic Church Music 
H. C. Watts 


OW that the summer schools of music are on in 
the United States, a few words on English music 
will not be out of place. 

I was spending Holy Week at Westminster, not at the 
Royal Palace of Westminster, where the Commons of 
England were debating those measures which call the 
men of fifty to take their place, side by side with the 
youth and flower of Britain, on the fields of France 
where the roar of guns wafts itself faintly even here. 
Nor was it at that ancient abbey where the last of the 
Saxons, Edward the Confessor, lies entombed beneath 
the heaped-up sand-bags, lest even his ancient and holy 
shrine be devastated by the destroyer in the skies; where 
the walls still stand within which the last Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Pole, pronounced the 
absolution of England from the sin of schism. 

But it was under that wonderful creation of great 
domes, chucked together with a massive fancy and 
imagination that makes the beholder think of immutable 
stability, of the Rock. It was in Westminster Cathedral, 
the newest of the great temples of London, that the most 
ancient and venerable thing in England asserted itself. 
Something that flourished long before the Crown of Eng- 
land ; something older even than England’s Parliament— 
England’s Church. There is, after all, nothing strange 
in being forcibly reminded of the Catholic Church when 
attending worship in a Catholic cathedral. But this par- 
ticular thought about the Catholic Church brought some- 
thing else in its train; it brought to mind a saying that 
one hears much of now and again, the saying of “ Eng- 
land for the English.” 

Now “ England for the English ” means, in its primary 
sense, something that has an intimate relation to the 
acreage of the soil between Land’s End and the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. It probably means that men 
who fight for their native land should enjoy that land 
when the fighting is over, and they return to their homes. 
This is a very good meaning for any phrase to have. It 
probably means, too, that men who live by the sweat of 
their brow should receive an adquate recompense, which 
is not only a good Christian meaning, but a good Catholic 
meaning also. 

But it meant, something more than that; it meant 
something that had to do with Church music, and this I 
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found out in Westminster Cathedral last Holy Week. 
For many years before the war, and certainly every day 
since the war, except on Good Friday, there are cer- 
tain places in England where High Mass is sung solemnly 
every day. It is sung in the heart of Westminster right 
in the midst of crowded London. In the quiet fields of 
Downside, within sight of the British battleships at 
Quarr, in the heart of Scotland at Fort Augustus, within 
earshot of the munition factories of Birmingham, at 
Erdington, and in the midst of the sea at Caldey, High 
Mass is sung every day. And for the past three and a 
half years Englishmen have been dying daily on the 
fields of France. That is one reason why on Maundy 
Thursday, while the choristers of Westminster Cathedral 
were singing with indescribable pathos “Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis pacem,” and the sweet 
fragrance from the incense offered at the Elevation yet 
lingered, it seemed appropriate that one should think of 
the stench of blood and death that Englishmen were suf- 
fering at that very moment on the front a little more than 
100 miles away. 

That is one reason, too, why there should have been 
such a tremendous significance, when the long line of 
priests cried out from the sanctuary “Ave, sanctum 
oleum!” and kneeling down, breathed upon the Holy 
Oil, the breath of life. For before that day had closed 
the Holy Oil had been rushed from the cathedral by the 
hands of military chaplains, and was rapidly carried to 
the battle line for the last anointing of dying English 
Catholic soldiers. 

But what, after all, has this to do with England for the 
English? It has this to do with it. The England that 
Englishmen are dying for; the England that all the 
great English-speaking democracies throughout the 
world, are now lined up with, is something greater than 
the England one thinks of as inseparable from the British 
Government. It is the England travailing through the 
centuries; that old “ Merrie Englind” that was Mary’s 
Dowry, Catholic England. For the greatness of England 
is not an evolution of governments; it is the great Catholic 
spirit that flourished for so many centuries, and has not 
even yet died out. 

At Westminster last Holy Week there was given us 
something that, however much English Government and 
politics may be disliked, something that all English-speak- 
ing peoples might yet share. It was English church 
music for the Mass. There was a wealth of church music 
written by English composers, that has been hidden away 
for centuries in the museums and libraries. The dreary 
Puritans did what they could to destroy the ancient 
office-books, and the store of church music that had ac- 
cumulated through centuries. And “England for the 
English ” may, in fact, mean this: Let the English-speak- 
ing peoples once more sing the praises of God in those 
same harmonies that their earlier English Catholic fore- 
fathers sang. 

The work of restoring the old texts is nct easy, and 
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Dr. Terry, the Director of Music at Westminster 
Cathedral, has made a beginning with some of the most 
authentic scores. The oldest of the composers whose 
work has been restored is the John Dunstable, who is 
claimed to be the inventor of counterpoint. He was a 
friend of Abbot Whethampstede of St. Albans, and is 
said to have died in 1453. 

The Masses by Nicholas Ludford were sung in the 
Chapel Royal of Henry VIII, before that King took a 
hand in refashioning religion, and the song-books from 
which his Masses, “ Missa Lapidaverunt” for five voices, 
and the “ Missa de Sabbato,” are copied, are stamped 
with the royal arms of Henry VIII and Queen Katherine. 
Hugh Aston, a Lancashire man whose fame rests chiefly 
on the music he wrote for the virginal, left a large 
quantity of church music in manuscript. Two of these 
have been re-scored, “ Missa Te Deum” and “ Missa 
Videte Manus Meas,” perfect examples of contrapuntal 
music in the ecclesiastical style. 

An indifferent sort of Catholic was John Merbecke or 
Marbeck, whose chief claim to renown is that he adapted 
the music of the Ordinary of the Mass in the Sarum 
Graduale to the new Book of Common Prayer. He was 
born in 1523, and first makes his appearance as organist 
at St. George’s Chapel at Windsor Castle. With four 
companions he developed in secret a small heretical 


Patriots 


HILE men listed in the membership of the “ II- 

W\ lustrious Order of American ,Patriots” may 

argue that they have no knowledge of the 

anti-Catholic tendency of the movement, the facts are 

at hand to prove that the Catholic Church is the object of 
attacks by them. 

Waldron, of Baltimore, imported into the State of 
Maryland from New York, boasts of the fact that the 
“streets of Maryland would run with blood,” within the 
short space of a year, after the “ Patriots ” had sufficent 
time to incite hatred in the hearts of the citizens of that 
State. This representative of the illustrious Order has 
outlined the plan of action now being followed in other 
States. Like the other organizers of the movement, Wal- 
dron denounces the use of wine for sacramental purpose. 
With Bishop Burt of Buffalo, former resident European 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, Waldron worked in 
New York State, to defeat Governor Glynn and to inject 
the question of religious intolerance into the campaign. 
According to Waldron the Bishop is now the New York 
State representative of the Patriots, and apparently this 
good Methodist hopes to control the legislation of not 
only the great State of New York, but of the entire 
country as well. At the time this) was written he was 
said to be active in selecting the proper committees in 
each election district of his county, and in naming his 
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society, this under the very nose of the orthodox Henry 
VIII, who, with imperturbable impartiality burned 
Papists for their Popery and heretics for their heresy. 
The heresy of Mervecke and his companions was 
smelled out by the King, and they were condemned to the 
stake. Merbecke was saved by the intercession of 
Bishop Gardiner of Winchester, who is said to have 
gained no small reputation as a burner of Protestants, 
but his companions suffered death according to the com- 
mon law, which was death by burning. But whatever 
may have been Merbecke’s religious views when he came 
to write “The Book of Common Prayer Noted,” he was 
at one time a good Catholic, and during that time he 
composed his “ Missa per Arma Justiciae,’ a Mass for 
five voices. 

These, with other English composers, were presented 
at Westminster during Holy Week: England for the 
English in its spiritual sense. He would be bold who 
should say that the Englishmen are dying in France for 
the sake of English church music ; indeed, they are mostly 
ignorant that such a thing exists. But the land they 
are dying for, had its source of greatness in what that 
music symbolizes; its foundations were laid in a liberty 
deeper and more lasting than that of parliaments, they 
were laid in the firm and indestructible liberty of the 
Catholic Church. 


at Large 
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partners-in-arms for the work elsewhere in the State. 
Literature was freely distributed, in the interest of this 
anti-Catholic campaign, and the political hopes of the 
Patriots seemed to be based on the votes of the good 
Methodist women of New York State. The plan of 
action is identical, in every State in the Union where the 
Patriots have lifted their heads above the cellars. For 
example: Jay W. Forrest appeared in Buffalo, late in 
March of this year, to address a meeting of the brethren. 
Sidney J. Catts, Governor of Florida, made his debut in 
Michigan, for the same purpose, and ir Oregon, the 
work was left in the hands of W. G. Lemon, all ap- 
parently working in unison and delivering practically the 
same speech. Catts, speaking in Michigan, told his slim 
audience that they must “ put none but Americans on 
guard,” which being interpreted means that only Metho- 
dists and the Baptists should hold public office. Forrest 
used the same words in Buffalo, Waldron spoke them 
then in Maryland and Lemon revived them in Oregon. 
The trinity likewise told the same story of the fate of 
the bull that tried to stop a freight train, to show what 
is going to happen to the Catholic, when the “Americans ” 
are guarding the switch. Meetings and initiations are 
held quietly, in Methodist and Baptist churches, where 
admission is obtained by a ticket of reference, guarantee- 
ing the applicant to be all wool. 
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In Detroit, the chairman of the meeting regretted that 
the membership had not the courage to attend the public 
meetings, though he claimed they crowded the churches, 
in the secret conclaves. Similar complaint was lodged 
in Baltimore, in Buffalo, and in far-away Oregon. The 
brothers are happy in the dark, but blink under the sun. 
In the three States mentioned, the speakers declared that 
the object of the Patriots was to “ preach Americanism 
and teach Americanism.” In each State, invitations to 
the meetings were sent through the mails, and literature 
advertising the cause was sent out in the same manner. 
In every instance, the Methodist Church was lauded, and 
the success of the movement was declared to lie in the 
hands of the ministers of that Church who were called 
upon to open their churches for the meetings-in-the-dark. 

Jay W. Forrest, who fired the first shot in Buffalo, 
opened headquarters in Buffalo, during the last guber- 
natorial campaign. Lately his headquarters were the 
Statler Hotel, which he described, justly or unjustly, as 
“a Protestant hotel, from cellar to attic.” It is worthy 
of note that Governor Catts also honored the Statler 
Hotel with his presence, when he entered Michigan to 
revile Catholicism. Forrest first came into the lime-light 
by working in the interests of William Sulzer, later a can- 
didate for office on an anti-Catholic ticket. During the 
campaign an army of professional teachers of the doctrine 
of hate went to Buffalo, and covered the city like a 
blanket with anti-Catholic literature. The Menace 
waxed fat, and strange rumors were abroad about the 
voters, who in those days were called “ Units,” some- 
times Burt Units. Though but fifteen persons attended 
the first meeting held by Forrest in Buffalo, about four 
years ago, the Patriot boasts that he made one of them 
an assemblyman. 

The Governor of Oregon, James Wethycombe, is 
claimed by the Patriots as one of their National Vice- 
Presidents. They instituted a vigorous campaign in that 
State, and attempted to put all Catholics under the ban. 
One of their workers, a gateman on a bridge, was dis- 
missed from his position on the charge that he devoted 
a portion of his time, while employed by the county, in 
distributing patriotic literature to the passers-by. Mr. 
Lemon, secretary of the Patriots, was defeated as precinct 
committeeman, so it is very likely that the “ Romanists ” 
may still be permitted to live in Oregon. 

The Oregon Journal, discussing the movement said: 

Thirty-five per cent of the American army are Catholic 
young men, and a larger per cent is in the navy. To con- 
tend that Catholics should not hold public office is to insist 
that Catholic young men should not be in the army and navy. 
Do mothers and fathers of sons over there want these Catholic 
fighters withdrawn from the trenches and their sons left to 
fight the Hun hordes alone? Is that wanted by the candidates 
whom the so-called “ Patriots” have indorsed? 

In the grim business in which these Catholic and non-Catholic 
boys are engaged over there no questions are asked of each 
other as to whether they are Methodists, Baptists, Catholics or 


Congregationalists. Their thoughts are the terrible issue of fac- 
ing the oncoming masses of Huns and of how to save liberty, 
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save America, save civilization, save women, save children from 
the powerful attacks of the Kaiser's trained hordes and the 
Kaiser’s malign purposes. It is no time now for politicians to 
stir up religious differences, to divide and distract the folks at 
home. Our young men over there must have an undivided Amer- 
ica and a unified people behind them in the terrible ordeal that 


environs them. 

The Patriots want nothing of the kind. They merely 
want to control America. They have attempted to stir 
up dissension at home and appear to give more 
money for anti-Catholic compaigns than for our boys 
abroad. This was well illustrated in the recent patriotic 
drive in Detroit. During this the Patriots attempted 
to throw dust in the eyes of the people, and while that 
real patriotic drive was on, they issued envelopes labeled 
“ Patriotic Fund,” asking contributions for the campaign 
to close the Catholic schools of the State, hoping to 
gather in some of the dollars needed so badly for war 
and for charitable purposes. Their attempt was nipped 
in the bud, however, and the public was warned against 
the trick in time. 

While Detroiters poured their money into the Patriotic 
Fund, the slackers were found among the sturdy 
Patriots. One, for instance, who gave $100,000 for 
National Prohibition, gave but $10,000 for this great war 
and charitable work. Another, who gave $50,000 for 
National Prohibition, could afford but $6,000 for winning 
the war, caring for the widow and orphan, and relieving 
distress in his home city. Whereupon the Patriotic Fund 
committee printed a page advertisement in the Detroit 
papers, calling attention to the dereliction in the following 
manner : 


A retired capitalist, a millionaire, with an income estimated 
at $150,000 a yea®, subscribed $5,000. 

A well-known merchant, one of the most successful in De- 
troit, with an income of $80,000 per year, subscribed $2,500. 

A wealthy manufacturer, employing thousands of workmen 
and a great exhorter of patriotism, blessed with millions and 
with an income of several hundred thousand dollars a year, 
subscribed less than $10,000. 

One of Detroit’s wealthiest citizens, reputed to be one of the 
largest retail merchants in the United States, known to have an 
income of hundreds of thousands of dollars per year, pledged 
less than $12,000. Could have given $50,000. 

Very wealthy retailer, coming to America in steerage and 
amassing large fortune in Detroit, contributes less than $7,000. 
Should have subscribed $25,000. 

Man who recently inherited a large fortune offered $50, but 
was [word deleted] to make a contribution of several thousands. 
Could easily give twice his subscription. 

Manufacturer who has made a fortune out of war orders, con- 
tributed the equivalent of four days’ income. Subscription of 
month’s income would have left him with an income of $70,000 
for the balance of the year. 

Nor is this surprising to those who know the views of 
such people. Last December, one of them said: ‘“ When 
asked for funds, remember that no work is so im- 
portant as National Prohibition. Neither Red Cross 
work, Y. M. C. A. work, Liberty Bonds, nothing, is 
so important as Prohibition.” This man was living up 


to his words. 
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Florida Patriots, too, are slow to part with their 
money for the war in answer to the country’s call. 
Florida appealed to its winter residents to help save the 
name of the State. One such resident replied as follows: 


When I received your letter recently regarding your Red 
Cross drive, I was constrained to write to you then about a 
matter which I refer to in this letter, and which has stirred up 
many of your winter residents to such a pitch that I believe 
they will be prone to defer any help to your State or people 
until such conditions are somewhat changed. 

Recently, in this State, the Chief Executive of Florida, Gov- 
ernor Catts, made addresses in various parts of the State of a 
most bigoted character, in an attempt to foment discord and 
create antagonism of Protestant against Catholic. In this war 
there is no distinction of race or creed among men who are 
sacrificing their lives at the front. It is shown by record, and 
stated by the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, that thirty-five per 
cent of the American army at the present time is Catholic. A 
much larger percentage of Catholics are in the navy. I regard 
the activities of Governor Catts as most un-American in char- 
acter, and of such kind under all circumstances as constitute a 
blot on the patriotism of your State. 


By a strange coincidence the Menace was sold for years 
outside the door of the store of another Patriot in a 
western city. Happily a city ordinance has put an end to 
this practice 

The Patriots in Detroit are now busy sending out a 
neat little “ statement concerning education.” The leaflet 
does not carry the union label, and a Patriot operates a 
non-union printing plant in the basement of his building, 
from which boys and girls have been known to send out 
Prohibition literature in abundance. The leaflet in ques- 
tion says that the great issues coming out of the war, 
must be decided by the ballot, and the decision will rest 
with “those who now are in or should be in the public 
schools, developing the ability to think logically, 
to think for themselves ;” for, “in a republican form of 
government, the citizen is a citizen and not a subject; and 
it is altogether proper that he be qualified to be a citizen 
instead of merely being a subject.” 

The circular warns against the possibilities of “ certain 
difficulties which may otherwise be encountered,” and 
adds this choice bit of information: 


That the chance of otherwise encountering difficulties is not 
imaginary may readily be seen by a Roman Catholic pamphlet 
in our possession wherein it is urged that Catholic parochial 
schools, with their 1,200,000 children, shall be reimbursed to the 
extent of $36,000,000 annually for the services they render to the 
State. This State, of course, means the nation. What part of 
the amount is to be from the State of Michigan is not indi- 
cated. * * * It is also interesting to notice in that same 
Catholic pamphlet the following quotations: “The division of 
the school money does not imply that the State is to so far in- 
terfere in the operation of our parochial schools that they will 
lose their Catholic tone and their Catholic character and become 
mere public schools.” Also: “ Religious instruction and a Cath- 
olic atmosphere and a Catholic tone of thought and a Catholic 
habit of mind must still continue to be their strong prominent 
features.” 

In another place in the same pamphlet under the caption “ We 
Must Act Now” occurs this statement: “We are sometimes 
urged to wait patiently until America becomes Catholic, when 
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the legislation of the country will be in our own hands, and the 
problem of the division of school funds will solve itself auto- 
matically.” 


Such is a sample of the propaganda of the “ Illustrious 
Order of American Patriots.” Perhaps some of the good 
Methodists or Baptists will rise to give the name of the 
author of the pamphlet quoted, that the world may 
know whether it is the creature of a Methodist brain, or 
merely part of the skilful work of the “ literary bureau ” 
of the party that will put “none but Americans on 
guard.” 


Sunny Siena 


JosepH WickHaM, M.A. 


‘OME day, when a thoughtful mood is on you, and you are 
reaching back into the centuries for the faces of men and 
women who were of real value to their time, you will let your 
imagination cling very fondly about the memory of a little girl 
of Tuscany, who loved God and grew up to live her years in one 
long miracle of His favor. And then, as you dwell on her work, 
and try to measure her achievement by the world’s standard of 
today, mayhap quite unbidden there will flash before you a 
vision of a something you have seen with your own eyes in the 
unforgotten past: a city, strong, fair, peaceful, lonely. You will 
see yourself again in the evening hours looking upon that old 
city; the houses, pink and white and brown, climbing the hills 
and gathering close on the way; a church spire at the foot, an- 
other half way up, a staircase street, a palace pinnacle, a mon- 
astery wall, and crowning the summit of the rise the dome and 
campanile of a world-famed cathedral. You will see the green 
valleys falling away low from the circling city walls, and across 
their undulating breadth, on the gentle hills, the dull-gray olive 
groves and the dark heaven-pointing cypresses. And far away 
to the south a great mountain, and all the ways between the piti- 
ful plain of desert wilderness. A city, strong, fair, peaceful, 
lonely. The little girl that grew for God was Catherine, and 
the vision-city is her city, Siena. And the Saint will surely for- 
give you if you contemplate her city’s charms in the sweet blithe 
hours of reverie. 

To come to Siena from the south is to come to the first large 
city of Tuscany, to a city that would fain be what Florence is, 
the greatest of the Tuscan towns, the queen of Tuscany. The 
traveler will ponder her annals well ere he comes to her castle 
gates, if he would find her gladdest welcome and win her rarest 
smile. For else Siena is a picturesque city, a painted vision, a 
delicate, rosy tapestry town seen in a palace of art. And Siena 
is more than that, infinitely more—though she is supremely that, 
as well. 

Siena is built on a trinity of hills. Where their bases meet 
and dissolve into union, there is formed a level space, fair and 
broad and sunny, known as the Piazza del Campo. If you will 
open a fan wide, very wide, so that one edge will form a goodly 
curve and the other two sides an almost continuous line, you 
will have a picture of the piazza. It is girt about by tall red- 
brick houses, which seem to be dreaming of all the life of old 
that was lived on this piazza, when it was the real seat of Siena’s 
public doings. It is very quiet now in this open space, Siena’s 
days of great council are over; and only once a year, on the 
Feast of the Assumption, when horses run in the Palio, does the 
paved area awake and the palace walls re-echo the shouts as they 
gave them back in the buried long ago. But when one comes to 
Siena, it is well to come here first, because for all its peaceful 
mood today it is the heart of the city, and in many ways the 
loveliest of her charms. 

Before the piazza rises the Palazzo Publico, a Gothic struc- 
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ture of brick and travertine, one of the most magnificent palaces 
in Tuscany. But you will be impatient to pass on, and up the 
street-steps to the Piazza del Duomo. Here, resting in the 
still, mighty space of sunlight, on the highest hill of Siena, dom- 
inating the whole city, and presenting a vision of beauty to every 
street and palace and garden, rises the splendid Gothic cathedral 
of Santa Maria Assunta. 

Surely the place for a temple of worship; one is not surprised 
that tradition has held this site to have been sacred to Minerva 
in the days before the twilight settled over the pagan world. 
Other Christian churches had been here, too, before the Sienese 
erected this cathedral. Begun in 1229, the cathedral was fin- 
ished as far as the choir by 1259, and the dome placed in posi- 
tion in 1264. But the people of Siena were not altogether happy 
over their church. Perhaps they heard of other cathedrals in 
Tuscany that would be larger; perhaps they felt that Siena was 
building too meanly. At any rate in 1315 they built beneath the 
level of the church a new baptistry and began a choir over it. 
But in 1359, dissatisfied with results, they purposed to cease add- 
ing to the old church and to construct a new one, of which the 
old edifice was to be merely the transept. Soon they found that 
it would be impossible to use the old church, and decided to 
make a fresh beginning. Then the Black Death of 1348 came 
and passed like a blighting phantom, and Siena was a weak and 
downcast city, little able to spend wealth on her grand ambition. 
The new work, moreover, had been ill-planned, and would have 
to be done again. So, probably with many a keen regret, they 
abandoned their dream, and what would have been the largest 
and most beautiful Gothic church in Italy remained an unreality. 
Work now recommenced on the old cathedral. The choir was 
completed in 1370, and the facade in 1380; the six-storied campa- 
nile is also the work of the late fourteenth century. In dimen- 
sions the cathedral is 290 feet long, 80 feet broad, and 165 feet 
across the transepts. 

As one stands before the duomo and looks ufgon the imposing 
facade, one is reminded of the church in Orvieto; and rightly so, 
as it was inspired by the front of that southern duomo. A study 
in red, black, and white marble, it is a bit overladen with decora- 
tion, which weakens, instead of strengthening the effect, and re- 
moves much of the beauty that a simpler design would have pre- 
served. Still it is a striking face for the church, and it presents 
a fair splendor to the beholder from the piazza. 

Within the edifice all is wonder. In half-bewilderment do you 
move down the spacious aisle toward the altar, looking upon the 
rows of columns of beautiful white and black marble, and beyond 
them at the walls, which display the same alternate banding, and 
gazing upward upon the series of busts of the Popes beneath the 
cornices over the arches. It is strange; it is unforeseen; but it 
is beautiful. More strange still, more unique still, and more ex- 
quisite still, is the pavement beneath your feet, that rich mosaic 
nave, the precious result of centuries of loving toil. 


But Siena is pre-eminently the city of St. Catherine. The 
Piazza Mazzini calls you. Here stands the great fourteenth- 
century Gothic church of San Domenico, which in a special way 
is Catherine’s, for she was a Dominican nun. It has much that 
will hold one’s interest, but one will soon seek the Chapel of St. 
Catherine, where the head of the Saint is preserved in a marble 
shrine. Here it is that the famous frescoes of Sodoma are, the 
most noted being the “Swoon of St. Catherine.” Through a 
window in the choir one may see most wondrously the fair lines 
of the duomo, confidently guarding the hill; yet it is not of such 
calm beauty that one is dreaming, but rather of the maiden who 
gave up the world and the fulness thereof to become the spouse 
of God, and, in the later judgment of the world she left, the 
greatest Saint of Tuscany. 

You will linger many a day in Siena, if you can. You will see 
this church more than once before departing. Perhaps, indeed, 
the church of San Domenico is the last thing you will visit ere 
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you go away. Is there anything that could give the traveler of 
today more courage willingly to meet the cares of life than a 
visit to this church, which stands like a gracious protector over- 
looking the house where the daughter of the dyer, Giacomo di 
Benincasa, lived in the tumultuous days of the Middle Ages? 

So with your thoughts of the holy Catherine you leave the 
triple-ridged town that watches so quietly and gently over the 
Tuscan plain. You go northward, and the city remains—Siena, 
less powerful, less aggressive, than she was in the dreaming 
past, but still the same city of loveliness glistening on the height, 
and gazing yearningly and hopefully on the soft-blue, delicate 
beauty of Mont’ Amiata in the leagues and leagues away. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words. 
Ibsen and Aristotle 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the June number of the Bookman there is an article by Mr. 
Hamilton entitled “Ibsen Once Again,” which reminds us “ once 
again” that Ibsen is “a very great artist of the theater.” We 
read much these days about a great spiritual awakening that 
has come to all the peoples of the world as a sequel to the great 
war. This it is that makes so superlatively favorable a com- 
mentary on Ibsen, as surprising at this time as it is unfounded 
at any time, and it should not go unchallenged. The most vicious 
assertion in the article in question is that a dramatist’s subject- 
matter “is, of course, the last thing to be considered by a genuine 
dramatic critic in analyzing any well-made play.” How startling, 
in view of Aristotle’s opinion: “Things are censured as impossi- 
ble or irrational or morally hurtful!” 

Nothing can properly be made the subject-matter of art, let it 
be music, painting, sculpture or poetry, unless that subject be 
“beautiful.” It has been said that “an object is beautiful,—at 
least artistically beautiful—when the contemplation of it is cal- 
culated to awaken in us a noble emotion.” Accepting this defi- 
nition, and knowing that the drama is a form of art, can we 
concede that Ibsen’s plays are the product of “the greatest 
modern dramatist?” Did ever an individual detect anything noble 
in the emotion that chilled him after witnessing one of Madame 
Nazimova’s interpretations of Ibsen? This woman’s consummate 
emotional ability in the living presentation of Ibsen only deepens 
the depression that must follow even the casual reading of his 
plays. 

Mr. Hamilton’s opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
ethical principles of a drama must be sound before the subject- 
matter of that drama can be said to be beautiful, and if it be not 
beautiful, it can never by any perfection 6f dramaturgic crafts- 
manship be made a work of dramatic art. This is not an ex- 
clusively Catholic or even Christian postulatum, for even cul- 
tured pagans demanded as much. In the twenty-fifth chapter of 
his “ Poetics” Aristotle tells us, “ The element of the irrational, 
and, similarly, depravity of character, are justly censured when 
there is no inner necessity of introducing them.” In view 
of his other precepts, Aristotle means by “inner necessity” the 
necessity that makes the portrayal of this depravity imperative, 
in order to fill the audience with abhorrence for it or to bring 
out the dominant motive of the piece by contrast. 

From the time of Aristotle to our own it has been inartistic 
to make evil attractive and virtue repulsive. Ibsen’s treatment 
of immorality is so profuse that often we cannot sympathize with 
any of the characters of his plays without sympathizing with 
immorality. In “Hedda Gabler,” for instance, what is there 
either in the “ message” or its “elocution” that is uplifting or 
healthful? It is merely the lurid portrayal of a case in crim- 
inology of a woman shorn of every virtue that we look for in 
her sex. Again in “Ghosts,” “his [Ibsen’s] whole reasoning,” 
Professor Boyesen tells us, “as embodied in Mrs. Avling, leaves 
a large and importunate interrogation mark in our minds as to 
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whether*goodness, in the accepted sense, is particularly laudable, 
and, om the whole, to be preferred to badness.” 


In “Hedda Gabler,” in “The Wild Duck,” in “The Master 
Builder,” in “Ghosts” and in all Ibsen’s plays, without excep- 
tion, upon which Mr. Hamilton bases Ibsen’s claim to greatness, 
we are forced ad nauseam to listen to morbid details of the 
faithlessness of wives and husbands. One commentator has said 
that “A Doll’s House” was not written by way of asking “Is 
marriage a failure?” but rather to show “ Why marriage is a 
failure.” All through Ibsen we come upon such rotteness of 
theme, all aimed, we might say, in the words of Hilda in “ The 
Master Builder,” at the development of “a really vigorous, 
radiantly healthy conscience, so that one dared to do what one 
would.” Everywhere in Ibsen do we find the delineation of 
characters that “dare” to do that to which they are sensibly 
drawn, even if it be at the cost of violating the most sacred 
bonds of human society. 


Let Mr. Hamilton know that while Catholics and self-respect- 
ing Christians are part of that public, “the general and normal 
public ” will never judge the “ dramatic ” perpetrations of Henrik 
Ibsen “the best that is known and thought in the theater of the 
world.” To the intelligent, moral and, we trust, “general” 
public, Ibsen will ever be a “sure-enough competitor for the 
plaudits of an avid audience,”’—but of an audience avid for that 
portrayal of human nature that is salacious, violent, morbid and 
uninspiring. 


New York. TERENCE L. Conno ty, S.J. 


France and the United States 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The celebration by France of the Fourth of July recalls the 
first occasion on which our oldest friend in Europe participated 
officially in the observance of our national holiday. At the 
earliest opportunity after she had recognized our independence 
and openly allied herself with America in the struggle, her 
Ambassador, M. Conrad Alexandre Gérard, issued an invitation 
to the Government officials, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 


You are invited by the Minister Plenipotentiary of France, 
to attend the Te Deum, which will be chanted on Sunday, 
the fourth of this month, at noon in the new Catholic 
Chapel to celebrate the Anniversary of the Independence 
of the United States of America. 

Philadelphia, July 2, 1779. 


As will be seen, the ceremony was of an unmistakably relig- 
ious character and was not confined to the Te Deum but included 
a sermon by the Franciscan Father Bandol, Chaplain to the 
Embassy, who was also the preacher two years later at the 
service in Philadelphia arranged by the French Ambassador to 
celebrate the victory at Yorktown. From his sermon at the 
Independence Day ceremony of 1779 I quote the following 
passage as peculiarly fitted for repetition today: 


Let us, in concert with each other, raise our hearts to 
the Eternal. Let us implore His infinite mercy to deign 
to inspire the chiefs of the two nations with the wisdom 
and the strength necessary to bring to perfection the work 
He his begun; let us unite our voices in supplication to Him 
to pour forth His blessing on the councils and the arms of 
the Allies, that we may soon enjoy the sweetness of a 
peace that will cement the union and assure the constant 
prosperity of the two countries. 


To recall such an incident should afford American Catholics 
something more than a matter of pride. It should lead us to 
pray more fervently for France, that she may soon come back 
to her old traditional ways which prevailed before God was 
banished from her civil life. 


New York. Epwin RYAN. 
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Devotion to the Holy See 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wonder how many Catholics of today have an affectionate 
loyalty to our Holy Father, the Pope? I do not mean to imply 
that we are disloyal or that we are apt to be disobedient, but 
does there not seem to be too much of a disposition among us 
to regard the Holy Father as a very distant personage, and as 
one towards whom we are called upon very seldom to show that 
loyalty we show our good friends? Let us then cultivate a 
special devotion to the Holy Father, doing each day some little 
act of devotion or saying some prayer for his intentions, learn- 
ing more about him, inculcating in others just a bit more of 
living, perceptible devotion to him. It seems to the writer that 
in these days when the Holy See is assailed on all sides, we owe 
it to our Catholicism to display more affection to his Holiness 
than, alas, we have been wont to do in times past. I would 
suggest that whenever we visit the Blessed Sacrament we pray 
for his Holiness, saying a Hail Mary for this intention. It was 
by disregarding the counsels of the Holy See that this war 
arose, and we who abhor the causes of the war ought to do what 
lies in our power to help remove them. One of the ways to do 
this is to cultivate a spirit of loving obedience to the Holy See. 

Pittsford, Vt. H. X. D. Barron-Harrt. 


Catholic Visitors in New York 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With many other visitors I come to New York in the sum- 
mer time and long ago made up my mind that it is one of the 
most delightful places in which to spend one’s vacation. Of 
course there are some few incidentals that might be altered for 
comfort or satisfaction; but, oh, the joy of all the rest to a 
rural observer! Today I picked up in the hotel lobby a copy 
of a useful pamphlet prepared by the “ Hotel Association of 
New York City” for the information of visitors. It tells them 
of the latest attractions, and where to go and how to get there. 
In a long list of “Places of Interest” I find there are five 
Protestant Episcopalian churches mentioned, with a historical 
note and details of location for each. Not a single Catholic 
Church is designated in spite of the fact that Greater New 
York now contains 2,000,000 Catholics and there are today I 
am sure several thousand Catholic visitors besides myself within 
its confines. Why the compilers of this hotel guide do not dis- 
play some recognition of these business facts seems a mystery 
to me. Do they expect to receive no Catholic patronage, 
or are your local Catholics so indifferent to slights that they 
can patiently endure the continued distribution of such “ in- 
formation” as I have outlined here? Surely old St. Patrick’s 
and St. Peter’s have interesting historical associations, and 
where architecturally are there rivals for the Fifth Avenue 
Cathedral; the beautiful St. Ignatius’ on Park Avenue, or the 
Gothic splendors of the recently completed Dominican Church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer; or that little gem “the Spanish Church,” 
adjoining the Hispanic Museum on 156th Street? A guide 
who really knew his New York would scarcely omit these at- 
tractions among his places of interest. And, while I am about 
it, may I ask, why do not some of your local committees on 
Catholic welfare put a few signs in the hotel lobbies telling 
of the neighboring Catholic churches and the time at which 
Mass is said? Other churches give notice of their services. 
Why not ours also? It would be a great convenience to many 
strangers. Also I noticed at your two big railroad stations 
women agents of societies to look out for incoming girls and 
others of their sex who might need shelter, advice and help in 
a strange city; but there was no Catholic organization so 
represented. It may not be very polite for a visitor to find 
fault, but perhaps this is a case in which the end justifies the 
means. 

Chicago. xs @ 
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“Except in Summer” 


A SATIRICAL minister of Ritualistic leanings, on 
observing how many Protestant churches close 
their doors and hold no services during summer, amused 
himself by setting down a few of his favorite texts, 
adding to each of them the cynical clause which the sad 
spectacle he beheld naturally suggested: “‘ Preach the 
Gospel,’ he quoted, ‘to every creature "—except in sum- 
mer”; “‘ Preach the Word. Be instant in season and 
out of season ’—except in summer ”; “ ‘The Lord is in 
His holy Temple ’,—except in summer”; “‘ How ami- 
able are Thy tabernacles ’—except in summer”; “ ‘My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord ’—except in summer.” What emphasized the de- 
plorable neglect of Divine worship by the minister’s co- 
religionists during summer, was the striking contrast that 
the Sunday appearance of the Catholic churches pre- 
sented. For at least a half-dozen crowded congregations 
filled each church, he noticed, even on the warmest Sun- 
days of July or August. ‘“ However it is better far, no 
doubt,” reflected the minister, trying to draw a little com- 
fort from the rather depressing sight, “ that our liberty- 
loving Americans should feel free to attend church or 
not, as they prefer, during summer, rather than be 
dragooned into piety as those mean-spirited Papists are 
by their domineering priests.” 

“ Remember that thou keep holy the sabbath day ” was 
Almighty God’s command to each and every individual 
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of the Chosen People, and from the detailed directions 
He gave regarding the manner the day was to be ob- 
served, it is perfectly plain that the Divine Legislator 
wished to be formally worshiped “even in summer.” 
So at least the Church and her “ domineering priests ” 
have interpreted the Third Commandment from the 
earliest times till today. Consequently she obliges every 
Catholic, “even in summer,” and even during vacation 
time to devote some thirty minutes each Sunday to the 
formal worship of God by assisting at Holy Mass. Ac- 
cordingly the Church takes care to remind her children 
at this season of the year that in choosing a summering 
place, the neighborhood of a church where Mass is said 
every Sunday is quite as important a vacation requisite 
as are cool breezes, social advantages, good bathing, 
ample golf-links, etc., and that the very automobile that 
carries a party so swiftly and pleasantly to a distant 
mountain-top or to a sounding beach is admirably suited 
too for bringing the same people to Sunday Mass. 


“That Angel of the World” 


66 HAT Angel of the World” is the beautiful title 

Shakespeare gives “reverence.” For, like a 
celestial spirit, that fair virtue safeguards purity, recog- 
nizes authority, protects innocence, honors integrity, ven- 
erates age, defends helplessness, does homage to sanctity, 
and gives God the worship that is His due. Reverence is 
a feeling of profound respect, mingled often with one of 
awe and affection, for what is great in power, wisdom or 
holiness. The chronic praisers of the times that are gone 
are bewailing the fact that the pre-war world and all it 
stood for are in the crucible, and that the new era now 
being so painfully born will sweep away as fictions and 
falsehoods nearly all the foundations on which the virtue 
of reverence rests. 

But these modern prophets of wo need not be so 
gloomy and disconsolate. For as long as Christ’s Church 
endures,—and we have His promise that He will be with 
her all days even to the end of time, and that the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against her,—reverence will 
still remain the angel of the world, and will continue, as 
of old, to be the savior and guardian of everything that 
inspires and merits veneration. The innocence of chil- 
dren, the purity of womanhood, and the sacredness of 
marriage, for example, will be as much the object of the 


’ Church’s concern after the war as now. She will still 


teach the Faithful that their bodies are inviolable temples 
of God; she will proclaim in the future, as she ever has 
in the past, that the voice of all lawfully constituted 
authority is the voice of Heaven and should be rever- 
enced and obeyed accordingly; she will insist then, no 
less than now, that suffering is a holy thing and that the 
poor are the wards of God; and she will continue to 
prove, in season and out, that she is ready to make any 
sacrifice rather than let the least of her little ones lose 
the Faith delivered to the Saints, or ever to be wanting 
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in that reverence for Holy Church, her teaching, her ser- 
vices and her ministers that is indeed the angel that is 
leading all Christian souls safe to Heaven at last. 


Our Record Year 


OR the first time in our history the Catholics of 

America have earnestly girded themselves for their 
great mission task. It is safe to say that their contribu- 
tions to this cause during the past year have consider- 
ably exceeded the million-dollar mark. It is further 
notable that in European countries likewise there has 
been a new mission impetus, despite, or rather, we should 
say, because of the war. The ebb in mission donations, 
which was so often deplored during the first two years, 
has come to an end and a new tide of generosity has set 
in during the most exhausting ‘stage of the momentous 
struggle. Men, as the Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith suggest, feel the necessity of appeasing the Divine 
justice, and what better means can they find for this 
purpose, aside from the Sacraments, than prayer, penance 
and alms—particularly alms bestowed for the divinest 
of all works, the rescue and conversion of souls. 

The sum contributed by American Catholics to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith during the past 
year was $805,546.70; that contributed to the Holy Child- 
hood, for the salvation of abandoned children in pagan 
lands, was $82,525.53. In each case the amount was the 
largest ever given in a single year. In the latter instance 
especially donations have trebled during the past four 
years. If to the sums already quoted were to be added 
the offerings bestowed upon various other approved mis- 
sionary societies and upon individual missionaries, there 
can hardly be any doubt but that the total would easily 
exceed $1,000,000. 

We have often repeated the statement that the only 
reason why Protestant mission donations so far surpass 
our own is the want of adequate and persistent education 
upon this important topic of Catholic interest. When the 
full import of the words of Christ, “ Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” shall have 
been brought home to every individual soul among us, 
there will be no lack either of mission vocations or of mis- 
sion contributions. Needless to say, in that day our novi- 
tiates and seminaries at home will more than ever be filled 
with candidates for our own domestic apostolates of 
every kind, and our churches will prosper materially and 
spiritually in proportion as they interest themselves in 
that cause so dear to the Heart of Christ, the conversion 
of the entire world to Him. 


Mothers at Prayer 


MOVEMENT is on foot, launched and directed by 
the “National Association for Mothers of De- 
fenders of Democracy,” to organize a crusade of prayer 
for the guidance of our leaders in the war, the protection 
of those who are fighting for us, and the triumph of in- 
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ternational justice and righteousness. It has the ap- 
proval and support of our most distinguished citizens, 
including President Wilson and Cardinal Gibbons; it is 
in no sense sectarian, and asks the cooperation of all 
women who believe in God. 

Not long ago a staff officer in France said in memor- 
able words: “ Tell the women of America, that victory 
depends on them.” Our noble women have given, and 
will continue to give, their sons to the cause; it remains 
for them to invoke Divine assistance for that cause by 
earnest supplication with the God of armies. The con- 
ditions for taking part in the work are such that every 
woman in the United States can cooperate. 

The plan is to secure “ silent one-minute prayers, every 
minute of the day and night, hundreds of thousands pray- 
ing, One group successively following another, so that 
there shall be no break in the continuous appeal.” It is 
hoped that each of the 2,000,000 mothers and wives of 
the American men in the army and navy, and millions 
of others, will pledge themselves for their share in the 
great undertaking. Those who are willing to do this, 
should write to the “ Mothers of the Democracy,” 51 
East Forty-second Street, New York City, and signify 
their readiness to devote one minute a day for a year 
to prayer for the purposes of the organization, mention- 
ing particularly, if their habits or occupation make it 
possible for them to offer their prayer in the late hours 
of the evening or the early hours of the morning. In 
return they will receive a card assigning them a par- 
ticular half-hour at any moment of which they may 
offer their prayer. This latitude renders the work 
practicable and does away with scruples. At the same 
time, the thousands who will be praying during that half- 
hour will ensure continuity. All are asked to interest 
others, especially in foreign countries, in the enterprise 
so that the crusade may be world-wide, and encircle the 

earth. 

The movement cannot be too heartily recommended, 
for, in the words of Cardinal Gibbons, its value and 
force can be known in its full effectiveness only to God. 
If the 13,000,000 mothers in our own country and the 
countries of our friends whose boys are fighting to bring 
back freedom to a war-swept world, will enlist their 
services in this army of prayer, the end we all desire may 
come sooner than the most sanguine dares hope. 


Protection for Women Workers 


HE women of the United States are nobly bearing 
their share of the burdens of the war. Thousands 

of them are filling the positions left vacant by men now 
at war. They are ringing up fares on our street cars and 
running elevators in our skyscrapers. On the farm they 
are driving the reaper and wielding the hoe. They are 


bending over their tools in the factory and the machine 
shop. With an unselfishness and an adaptability which 
have won universal esteem, they are setting the example 
of hard work and whole-hearted devotion to duty. 


In 
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doing so they are remaining true to the best traditions of 
American womanhood which in the hour of national 
crisis has never failed the country, a fact that more than 
any other has won admiration from all. 

But this admiration will prove useless, if Americans do 
not add to it some practical proof that they wish to safe- 
guard the dignity and the virtue of the army of brave 
women now laboring at strange and unwonted tasks. 

With rare exceptions the women now forced to work 
have shown that they do not intend to allow themselves 
to become the victims of the temptations and the dangers 
into which they have been so suddenly thrust. But the 
danger is real. Employers and public alike, Catholic 
employers and the Catholic public especially, must see 
that every means be taken to protect them from physical 
harm and above all from moral contamination. We 
rebel at the thought that a woman under any circum- 
stances should be forced to bend under burdens fit only 
for the brawn and the muscle of the man long trained for 
arduous tasks. But we shall be far more indignant if, 
owing to lack of supervision or through the adjuncts 
connected with her work, she should be exposed to moral 
harm. If that hurt is to come, it were better that the 
work she is doing be given back now to men. The 
noblest possession of our country is the virtue of her 
daughters. That tarnished, what can replace it? 

Not only should the women workers be supervised so 
as to guard them from physical danger, but a society or 
union should be formed to watch over their méral in- 
terests as well. We are doing admirable work for the 
relief of the suffering in the war. Millions have been 
given to the Red Cross. Food and stores have been sent 
to starving Belgium with lavish generosity. But we must 
not forget our American women toilers. They, too, are 
suffering and we must do something for them. Their 
material well-heing should be dear to us. Exhausting 
work, long hours, unsanitary conditions, must be abso- 
lutely prohibited them. Above all the moral atmosphere 
in which they labor should be kept untainted. There is 
room here for the activity and zeal of Catholics. No 
nobler cause could engage the sympathy of those Cath- 
olic women of better circumstances than their laboring 
sisters. It is a noble cause, for good women are the real 
strength of the country. 


First Aid to the Melancholy 


ACQUES, whose charming melancholy was one pecu- 
liarly his own, told the merry Rosalind that sorrow 

was “compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation ” of 
his travels, in which his often rumination wrapped him, 
was a “most humorous sadness.” Melancholy he loved 
“better than laughing”; he could “suck melancholy 
out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs”; his unshaken 
conviction was that “’T’is good to be sad and say noth- 
ing.” Like Jacques, a large proportion of our twentieth- 
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century poets, it would seem, think it “ good to be sad” 
but unlike him, they too often “say nothing” very pro- 
found or beautiful, from a poetical point of view, not- 
withstanding all the tearful verses they write. Some 
of these poetasters, however, though quite crushed 
in spirit perhaps at the sight of the human misery that 
surrounds them, nevertheless deny themselves the luxury 
of tears and write “ Pollyanna” verses instead to cheer 
the hearts of those who, presumably are far more de- 
pressed even than they by the sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of life. In this connection Professor William 
Lyon Phelps observes in the current Bookman: 


As I read modern verse, I am forced to the conclusion that 
men and women require a vast deal of comforting. The years 
preceding the war seem in the retrospect happy, almost a golden 
age; homesickness for the England, France, Italy, America that 
existed before 1914 is almost a universal sentiment; yet when 
we read the verse composed during those days of prosperous 
tranquillity, when youth seemed comic rather than tragic, we 
find that half the poets spent their time in lamentation, and the 
other half in first aid. An enormous number of lyrics speak as 
though despondency were the normal condition of men and 
women; are we really all sad when alone, engaged in reading or 
writing? “Every man is grave alone,” said Emerson. I wonder. 
So many poets seem to tell us that we ought not absolutely to 
abandon all hope. The case for living is admittedly a bad one; 
but the poets beseech us to stick to it. Does every man really 
go down to business in the morning with his jaw set? Does 
every woman begin the day with compressed lips, determined 
somehow to pull through till afternoon? Even the nature poets 
are always telling us to look at the birds and flowers and cheer 
up. Is that all botany and zoology are good for? Have we noth- 
ing to learn from nature but—buck up? 


Firmly persuaded as modern minor poets seem to be that 
the sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 
and that the nightingale, before she can really do herself 
justice, must have a thorn or two piercing her breast, 
how noble, nay heroic, it is of them to turn sternly away 
from the melancholy Muse, and devote themselves ex- 
clusively to composing lyrics of gladness for the solace 
of their fellow-moaners in this vale of tears. The testy 
commuter, for example, who has breakfasted hastily and 
meagerly, reads in the morning paper on his way to 
business a joyful triolet telling how thankfully the little 
birds take their simple matutinal meal, and he forgets 
forthwith how weak the domestic coffee was and how 
heavy the rolls. Or pretty Flossie who is quite dis- 
consolate because her summer hat has not turned out 
the artistic success she hoped it would be, finds in a 
July magazine a rondelet describing how serenely the 
tiger lily wears the same trumpet-shaped blossoms and 
commonplace colors year after year, and she is promptly 
restored by the poem to such a Christian frame of mind 
that she is ready not only to forgive but even to pay the 
offending milliner. Every reasonable man must own 


that by these and similar services the Pollyanna minor 
poet both completely justifies his existence and even de- 
serves the tearful gratitude of all the fellow-melancholiacs 
whose sadness his verses help to temper and assuage. 
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Literature 


ST. AMBROSE AND NATURE STUDY 


H ABITUALLY and proverbially we so couple great men with 

mighty deeds that we almost exclude from their lives 
whatever does not fit heroics. It seems more natural to picture 
General Washington encouraging his men at Valley Forge than 
inspecting his kitchen garden or arranging details with his butler. 
We see Lircoln in his grandeur signing the document that abol- 
ished slavery, but it never crosses our mind that he had difficulty 
in getting a pair of boots to fit him. Great men appeal to us as 
wedded to great accomplishments, and to place them in the ordi- 
nary occupations of life, or to imagine them concerned with even 
the necessary trifles of normal living, strikes us as a kind of 
lése majesté, and an unwarranted divorcing of genius from its 
proper sphere of action. 

And so with the Fathers of the Church. One may except St. 
Augustine, perhaps, on account of his “ Confessions”; but, be- 
sides him, one may safely assert that few ever think of them 
save as expounders of dogma and upholders of doctrine and 
discipline. Yet they were normal men, with a keen appreciation 
of the commonplaces of life. Their writings are not only ex- 
alted, but also practical, going into the minutiae of every-day 
conduct. They were men of deep sympathy with everything 
human. The beauty of land and sea appealed to them; and, after 
the example of Our Lord Himself, they call on all creatures for 
aid and illustration. This is specially true of St. Ambrose, from 
whom we shall offer some passages chosen almost at random 
from his “ Hexameron,” or “ The Six Days of Creation.” The 
work is divided into six books, and follows the order of Genesis. 
One may easily pick quarrels with the Doctor’s natural history, 
biology and physics. Yet he had the knowledge of the educated 
gentleman of his time. And, as a guard against sneering, it may 
be well to reflect that if we had lived some fifteen-hundred years 
ago, our knowledge of these matters would have lagged behind 
modern advances, not less than that of the learned of those 
earlier days. Two beautiful hymns of St. Ambrose, “ Splendor 
Paternae Gloriae,” and “Somno Refectis Artubus,” are found in 
the Roman Breviary. Like every man of eloquence, he had a 
true poetic instinct. Let it bé added that the peculiar style of the 
“ Hexameron” makes difficulties for the translator, and that, in 
spite of straggling sentences, there is a peculiar quaintness and 
charm about the Latin which can hardly be caught by an Eng- 
lished version. Here, however, are two passages that show his 
power: 

The earth restores with compound interest what she bor- 
rows. Men often deceive and defraud their creditors, but 
the earth is faithful. If, at times, she does not repay in full, 
straitened, it may be, by unseasonable cold or a drought or 
an over-abundance of rain, she makes up another year for 
the deficit of the preceding one. Thus, when the crops have 
disappointed the hopes of the husbandman, the earth is not to 
blame; and when the season is right, the richness of this 
prolific mother pours forth such abundant progeny that, in 
the end, she causes no loss to her creditor. . . . 

What a beautiful sight is a well-cropped field! And the 
odor! What a joy to the farmer! What tongue can express 
the beauty of it? We have the word of Scripture, from 
which we learn that the scent of the fields is compared to the 
blessings and graces of the Saints, as the holy man Isaac 
saith: “The smell of my son is as the smell of a plentiful 
field.” Why, therefore, should I describe the purple violets, 
the white lilies, the blushing roses; the meadows picked out 
here with golden blossoms, there with pied ones and again 
with saffron? One knows not whether it be the display of 
flowers or the scent of them that gives greater delight. The 


eyes are feasted by the beautiful panorama, and one is sated 
by the sweet smell. 


Evidently a fair landscape had charms for St. Ambrose. In 
the following passage we have clearly one who had learned the 
sea by delightedly studying it in all its moods. The rhythm and 





structure of the passage enumerating the benefits and advantages 
afforded by the sea recall Cicero’s eulogy of literature in the 
speech “Pro Archia”; and, by way of contrast, one thinks of 
Horace’s dread of the “dissociabile mare,” the estranging sea. 
If the Saint were alive now, however, he would surely modify 
his statements that the sea is a bar to cruelty and battling. 


Therefore God saw that the sea was good. And, indeed, 
this element is beautiful to behold, either when the billows 
surge, their crests white with foam, and the jagged rocks drip 
with snowy spray; or when, under favoring breezes and a lull- 
ing calm, it lies empurpling, as it often appears to one look- 
ing down from a height. When angry waves do not lash the 
shore and the waters eddy peacefully, and, so to speak, greet 
the land in friendly embrace, how sweet is the sound, how 
delightful the din, how musical the reverberation! ar 
Good is the sea. It is, as one may say, the hospice of the 
rivers; it is the fountain-head of the rain, the source of over- 
flows, the bearer of provender. © By it distant peoples are 
united, the danger of wars made remote, barbaric cruelty 
restrained. It is help to the needy, a refuge in danger, it 
adds charms to our pleasures, it is health for the sick. 


The following description of the polyp is quaint enough, and 
a good example of the method used for drawing a moral lesson 
from natural objects. Doubtless octopod is the creature re- 
ferred to: 


I shall not pass without comment the deceitful nature of 
the polyp. For I have already spoken somewhat of that 
craftiness whereby some strive to beset and deceive their 
brethren, and to invent new ways of cheating them; so that 
if they cannot take their victims by force, they may catch 
them by fraud, and by some dark means overreach them. 

The polyp when it lights upon a rock, in the shallows 
along the shore, fastens on it, and by a cunning instinct 
undergoes a change of color, so that its body takes on the 
appearance of the rock. Thus by clever trickery, it entangles 
in its meshes, and imprisons in its enfolding body, many a 
fish as it glides incautiously through the familiar haunts past 
what it deems a mere rock. So the prey is taken an easy 
dupe, and is entrapped by methods such as are used by those 
who often change face, and set afoot devious schemes for 
working harm. They make trial of one’s inclinations and 
character. With the pure they exalt purity. In a crowd of 
libertines they behave like those who have abandoned the 
path of continence, and are immersed in the slough of loose 
living. Their aim is that they who see them or listen to 
them may trust them offhand, and so slip into bad habits 
the more readily, because they do not perceive they are going 
downwards, nor are on their guard against a hurtful influ- 
ence. And, indeed, wickedness is all the more pernicious 
when it masquerades under the mantle of friendship. 

We must be wary, therefore, of those who spread their 
lying toils, and reach abroad with their tentacles, and are 
protean in their manner of life. They are the polyps with 
grasping arms; they bear the imprint of an evil genius by 
which they are able to ensnare whosoever falls foul of the 
rock of their unholy craft. 

Without question, the great Bishop of Milan was a close ob- 
server of nature and was skilful, too, at weaving into his ascetical 
writings the results of his investigations. 


F. J. McNirr, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


An Elementary Handbook of Logic. By Joun J. Toouey, 
S.J., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Georgetown Uni- 
versity. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $1.00. 

Father Toohey’s manual is an excellent text-book for the 
classrooms of academies, colleges and seminaries, and it would 
be advisable for all teachers of logic to consider its advantages 
hefore deciding on the book they will use in their courses of 
next year. It is brief and clear. It avoids diffuseness and jejune- 
ness; and while covering the entire subject in a way quite suffi- 
cient for the student’s needs, it leaves full freedom to the teacher 
for personal initiative and development. It is essentially a text- 
book for classroom work, written by the professor of logic in 
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Georgetown University, with whom the science of logic, long 
before he began to teach it, had been a hobby. It is designed 
especially to meet the difficulties, requirements and turn of mind 
of American students. A minute outline of chapters and an 
exhaustive index, covering thirteen pages, of topics, facilitate 
reference, which is made still more easy by a judicious employ- 
ment of black-faced type for definitions when they first occur, 
and by the use of numbers for paragraphs, to which the student 
is constantly sent back, as occasion requires. Throughout the 
volume’s 241 pages extreme care has been taken with the word- 
ing of the text, and the examples, old and new, serve as excel- 
lent illustrations. 

The subject-matter, which it has been the fashion to consider 
cut and dried and stereotyped beyond the possibility of change, 
has an element of novelty which is refreshing. The laws of 
thought are, of course, enunciated as heretofore, but on the 
explanation of them Father Toohey has not feared to show con- 
siderable originality. These divérgencies from stock statements 
stimulate discussion, clear away inconsistencies and on further 
reflection commend themselves with growing insistence. Such, 
for example, are the distinction between the act and process of 
inference, the treatment of the predicables and categories, the 
chapter on eduction and the remarks on the modal proposi- 
tion. The most distinctive parts of the book are the chapters 
which treat of the categorical syllogism. The author has found 
that his new theory simplifies the subject in a remarkable way 
for the student. The explanation of fallacies, which was written 
with the distinct purpose of giving a name and a description to 
the methods of attack made on the Church, is very valuable; and 
the discussion of the author’s views on the distribution of the 
predicete, to say the least, challenges serious attention. The book 
has already been adopted in several higher institutions of learn- 
ing. J. H. F. 

Trade and Navigation Between Spain and the Indies in the 
Time of the Hapsburgs. By CLarence Henry Harine, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Yale University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.25. 

In the words of the author of the latest volume of Harvard 
Economic Studies: 

The Spanish Government accepted the task of colonization 

[of the New World] with the most painstaking seriousness. 

With high ideals of order and justice, of religious and politi- 

cal unity, it extended to its ultramarine possessions its faith, 

its language, its law and its administration; built churches 
and monasteries, founded schools and universities; in short, 
endeavored to make its colonies an integral part of the 

Spanish monarchy. Emigration was carefully watched to 

keep them free from the contamination of heresy and for- 

eigners; and trade and navigation were organized with the 
same infinite care for detail that characterized social and 
political activities. If the actual results of Spanish colonial 
policy fell far below these ideals, yet they were results by no 
means to be despised. A Spaniard [Gonzalez Davila] could 
write little more than a century after Columbus: “In the 

Indies [to the Spaniard the word “Indies” without qualifi- 

cation always signifies the Western Hemisphere] there have 

been built 70,000 churches, 500 convents of religious belong- 
ing to the Orders of St. Dominick, St. Francis, St. Augustine, 

Our Lady of Mercy and the Society of Jesus, containing 

more than 3,000 members. here have been estab- 

lished for the instruction and good government [of the 
natives] many reductions, one patriarchate, six arch- 
bishoprics, thirty-two .bishoprics two universities. 

, There have been founded more than two hundred 
cities, many towns. Pa 

In a word, before English Colonies had appeared in the West- 
ern World, there was already a flourishing Spanish America re- 
producing all the higher features of European civilized life, a 
Spanish America that never lost its wonderful lead on English 
America in everything that makes for the higher life, save polit- 
ical liberty, until in the nineteenth century the advent of that 
liberty for which they were not »repared begot the license and 
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revolution that have gone so far to cripple if not utterly de- 
stroy their brilliant civilization. 

“Tt is the description of the trade and navigation between 
Spain and the New World, of the commerce which made pos- 
sible the creation of this Spanish-American civilization” that 
forms the subject-matter of the book. Most, if not all, European 
nations had until the nineteenth century, navigation and trade 
laws that appear to us moderns supremely unwise and injurious. 
Spain was by no means an exception, if anything Spanish mer- 
cantile policy and legislation possessed elements of stupidity 
peculiarly its own. These as well as more favorable features 
are impartially unrolled before the reader’s eye in an interesting 
narrative of some 370 pages. 

The book’s defects are few. It is hardly fair to say, however, 
as is said on page 133: “ Progress in scientific knowledge was 
effectually blocked by the church, and American presses con- 
fined their attention mostly to the production of catechisms, 
martyrologies, and books of pious verse.” Can Dr. Haring 
really be ignorant of the wonderful scientific and literary output 
of the Spanish-American press in the three great centuries of 
their glory? Gaylord Bourne, his brilliant predecessor in Yale, 
might have shown him otherwise. Again on page 166, Pedro 
de la Gasca, whose character, all historians unite in praising in 
the highest terms, is referred to as a “wily Jesuit.” If extra- 
ordinary success in allaying difficulties by the use of the noblest 
means deserves the epithet, “wily,” then “wily” he certainly 
was; but Jesuit he certainly was not, as the most elementary 
knowledge of the man’s career would show. In fact de la Gasca 
had left Peru almost twenty years before the first Jesuit landed 
there. “Terrible activity of the Lima Inquisition and 
that of the Mexican tribunal .” is somewhat strong lan- 
guage when we recall the rather innocuous history of the In- 
quisition in the Spanish Colonies, even as it appears on the 
pages of its great enemy, Henry Charles Lea. The accurate 
reader will also wish there were some guide to the value of 
the coins mentioned in the volume. Thus almost on the same 
page conflicting values are assigned to the same monetary units. 
But these are only minor blemishes, for Dr. Haring’s scholarly 
book is a valuable addition to our Spanish American historical 
library. J. F. X. M. 





Under the German Shells. By EmMMANvueL Bourcrer, Mem- 
ber of the French Military Commission to America. Translated 
from the French by Greorce Netson Hott and Mary R. Hort. 
With Portraits. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Such words as “graphic,” “vivid,” “realistic” and “ grip- 
ping” have already been so sadly overworked by the enthusiastic 
reviewers of war-books that this excellent account by Private 
Bourcier, of the battles and maneuvers he was in, deserves an 
entirely new set of adjectives to describe it. With an artistic 
French journalist’s power of bringing memorable scenes forcibly 
home to his readers, the author describes in terse, living words 
what he actually saw or experienced when France mobilized, 
for example, and the first days of the German invasion with all 
its horrors, the battle of the Marne, the shelling of Reims, the 
failure of the French attack in Champagne, and the successful 
defense of Verdun. The value of the book especially lies in 
the fact that the point of view is that of a private who has 
already had a great deal of military experience in colonial war- 
fare and is thoroughly capable of contrasting the fighting and 
maneuvering of the present conflict with that prevailing for- 
merly. War today is such a horror, Private Bourcier attests, 
“that those who have lived these hours may say: ‘I was there. 
But to tell about it is to live it over again, and that is too 
much.’” The heroes who survive will be unable to describe in 
detail their different campaigns. All will be blurred and indis- 
tinct. They can only say: “At the Marne we used rifles,” “In 
Champagne we threw bombs,” “At Verdun—such cannon!” 


























































“On the Somme the shells flew so thick they met in midair.” 
To realize what a strongly written personal narrative “ Un- 
der the German Shells” is, the reader need only turn to such 
Passages as the author’s description of the army’s retreat to the 
Marne, the fine tribute to the shattered glories of Reims, or the 
following account of the first gas attack and its effects: 


The frightful, livid thing came on, expanded to a cloud, 
crept upon us, glided into the trenches. The air was quickly 
obscured. We were swimming in an atmosphere stained a 
venomous color, uncanny, indescribable. The sky appeared 
greenish, the earth disappeared. The men staggered about 
for a moment, took a gasping breath, and rolled on the 
ground, stifled. There were some knots of soldiers who 
had been asleep in their beds when overtaken by the gas. 
They writhed in convulsions, with vitals burning, with froth 
on the lips, calling for their mothers or cursing the Ger- 
mans. We gathered them up as best we could; we took them 
to the doctors, who, thus confronted by an unknown condi- 
tion, found themselves powerless. They tried the applica- 
tion of oxygen and ether in an effort to save the lives of 
the victims, only to see them die, already decomposed, in 
their hands. 

The masks had not yet been perfected and were a poor 
protection. Some ran about like madmen, shrieking in ter- 
ror, the throat choked with saliva, and fell in heaps, in con- 
tortions of agony. Some filled the mouth with handfuls of 
grass and struggled against asphyxiation. Others, down in 
the shelters, sprinkled face and neck with brackish water, 
and awaited a death all too long in coming. . 

It was the very air turned accomplice of the enemy ; 
blinded eyes, frothing mouth, rotted lungs, a breast on fire; 
every effort exerted redoubling the torture; the rescuer 
struck down above the man he attempted to save; the officer 
suffering like his men; the telephone-operator seized in his 
shelter, the courier arrested in his course, all alike smothered 
and struggling with death. This was a breath from the 
depths of hell, this diabolic invention, which that monster, 
the German Junker, forced men to choose; weapon of mean- 
ness and treachery, which sets at naught the valor of both 
defender and assailant! 


The translation seems to be an excellent one, though here and 
there American slang, without inverted commas, is used. 
W. D. 





Cancer: Its Nature, Causes, Diagnosis and Treatment. By 
Ropert Ho_tmMeEs GREENE, A.M., M.D., F. A. C. S., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Medical Department of Fordham University. 
New York: James T. Dougherty, 409 West 59th Street. $1.50. 

This little book is the result of the combined efforts of a sur- 
geon and a chemist who have been working together for several 
years, while each studied the cancer problem from his particular 
standpoint. It is a difficult thing to write an account of a dis- 
ease that will be scientifically accurate, yet phrased in language 
that can be understood by the average unprofessional reader. 
But this task these authors seem to have accomplished success- 
fully, and the result is a book which, while primarily intended 
for students of medicine, can be read with interest and profit 
by physician and patient alike. 

It will certainly be a surprise to those whose knowledge of 
cancer is derived from popular tradition, to be told that there 
is no evidence to justify the common theory of the parasitic 
origin of malignant tumors. The authors apparently favor the 
idea of heredity as a pre-disposing factor, though it may be 
questioned whether the analogy between the fixed laws of un- 
impeded nature and pathological processes is altogether jus- 
tifiable. It is consoling to learn that so much has been done in 
recent years to obviate the disagreeable and distressing features 
of the disease, but the opinion is frankly stated that operations 
never cure cancer any more than the removal of a tuberculous 
kidney cures consumption, since both are constitutional mal- 
adies. However, the proper treatment includes surgical as well 
as therapeutic measures, while diet and fresh air’ seem to effect 

nearly as beneficial results as they do in the case of tuberculosis. 
F. J. D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The July 8 Catholic Mind contains Professor A. J. Rahilly’s 
admirable lecture on “ Ozanam’s Ideal of Social Work.” The 
author shows that the founder of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul was so far ahead of his times that the social evils now 
facing the world can best be remedied simply by applying the 
principles Ozanam laid down and by making the “ Manual” 
practical. Bishop Tissier then gives good counsel on the im- 
portance of “ Preventive Charity” and the number ends with a 
well-chosen list of “Books on Apologetics and Controversy” 
compiled by Father Reville. Everybody who is interested in the 
noble work done by the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul is 
sure to find this pamphlet very helpful. 





Wisdom comes from the East still, for a correspondent of the 
Bombay Examiner sends its editor the following information 
regarding the best authority on that most vital of questions to- 
day—When will the war end: 


“ Actual evidence I have none, 

But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister’s son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a housemaid in Downing Street 
That he had a brother who had a friend 
Who knew when the war was going to end.” 





Though the author of “A Temporary Gentleman in France” 
(Putnam, $1.50) keeps secret his name, he cannot conceal the 
splendid type of hero that he is. The narrative is cast in the 
form of letters, the authenticity of which is vouched for by Cap- 
tain A. J. Dawson, who writes the introductory chapter. The 
letters were not intended for publication and have scarcely been 
revised; for that reason, their chattiness and friendliness of tone 
will perhaps make a deeper appeal to the mothers and friends 
of other gentlemen from America, temporarily residing ‘in 
France. The book outlines the adventures of a one-time clerk, 
now a lieutenant in the English army, from his first arrival in 
France, through all the routine of the trench and all the various 
forms of fighting, and scouting and strategy of the present war. 
There are many excellent features in the book, but none are more 
commendable than its inspiring message of hope and cheer. 





Here are three books bearing on the war from E. P. Dutton & 
Co.: “Use Your Government” ($2.00) is the title of Alissa 
Franc’s primer of information concerning the help that may be 
had from the Government in matters of agriculture, general 
employment and education. The publication is particularly happy 
at this time when so many citizens engaged in increasing our 
economic resourcefulness have taken up work with which they 
are not familiar——“‘ Bombs and Hand Grenades, British, 
French and German, a Handbook Showing Their Construction 
and Technicalities, Giving Full Instructions as to How to Use 
and How to Render Useless” ($2.00) is the complete title of 
Captain Bertram Smith’s well-illustrated volume which our sol- 
diers in training will no doubt find very useful——-To Major 
William A. Dawkins’ “ Police Reserve and Home Defense Guard 
Manual” ($1.00) Inspector Cornelius F. Czhalane has added 
extracts from “ Police Practice and Procedure.” The duties of 
the Police Reserve are explained and the infantry-drill regula- 
tions are given in detail. 





Some recent publications from Benziger Brothers are these: 
In a good book, called “The Catholic Home” ($1.25), 
Father Alexander, O. F. M., covers much the same ground, 
though not in so detailed and practical a manner, as do the 
Fathers of the America staff in “ Marriage and the Family” 
(America Press, $0.15). The chapters on “Reverence” and 
“ Fatherhood” are particularly readable, and the entire book is 
tull of discreet advice for the married or for those contemplat- 
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ing matrimony. The Bishop of Salford writes an excellent pre- 
face. “ Religion and Human Interests” ($0.75), by the Rev. 
Thomas Slater, S.J., is a little book of ten thoughtful chap- 
ters explaining the bearing of religion on the individual, the 
family, the conscience, business, etc., and ending with valuable 
information about the new Code of Canon Law.——In “Our 
Lord’s Own Words” ($1.25), Vol. IL, the Right Rev. Abbot 
Smith, O.S.B., continues his meditations on St. John’s Gospel, 
from the ninth to the fourteenth chapter. The author’s re- 
flections are discerning and practical and always end with a good 
colloquy with Our Divine Saviour——Father Thomas S. Mc- 
Grath has now added to his other useful little prayer books 
“ First Spiritual Aid to the Sick” ($0.60). It contains, in Eng- 
lish and Latin, the prayers of the “ Rituale Romanum,’ used 
when the last Sacraments are conferred, the sick are visited, 
the dying prayed for, etc. 





Elizabeth Slaughter was twelve and “made to vibrate to all 
the winds that cross the world.” Her sister Gertrude was al- 
most four years younger, and “took impressions less easily.” 
Their mother is an American woman who kept an interesting 
journal of the education and development of these “Two Chil- 
dren in Old Paris” (Macmillan, $1.50), and has now published 
it. The family are Protestants, but the girls attend an excellent 
Catholic school where they take poetry instead of catechism. 
When the other children are preparing for their First Com- 
munion, Elizabeth looks on with “somethirig of regret as one 
would look into a beautiful world which one might not enter.” 
They attend High Mass and hear a sermon at Sainte Clotilde’s 
and little Gertrude declares on the way home: “I am so glad 
we went. I can’t describe it, mother, but I have such a good 
feeling inside of me. I want to go every Sunday. I loved it.” 
The book is a valuable record of how two bright and amiable 
American children reacted to the religious, historical and social 
charms of the French capital. 





As the Church wishes us to be always mindful of those who 
have been called to God, Canon Rothe has done well to gather 
into a little book, bearing the title “Pour les Morts de la 
Grande Guerre” (Téqui, 1 fr. 50) a number of indulgenced 
prayers and meditations, with the attached indulgences noted, 
for the assistance of the souls in purgatory. The booklet, it 
seems, would especially appeal to those who have been bereaved 
by the present war.—In “ Retraite de Dames et de Méres 
Chrétiennes” (Téqui), J. Millot, Vicaire Général de Versailles, 
exposes in detail pious exercises for the three-days recollection 
suitable to women of the world. The retreat is divided so that 
each day has a practical conference and three good instructions. 
——‘ Anecdote-Sermonettes for Children’s Mass” (Murphy, 
$0.75), by the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter, contains short talks for 
various feasts of the year developed by legends and narratives 
suited to the minds of children. 





A life of Joan of Arc written for the needs of the present 
struggle would have a real mission. No better manual of 
heroism could be put in the hands of our fighting men. A 
simple and heart-felt recital of her gallantry and her martyr- 
dom, of her career of glory and her agony of sorrow would 
give to our soldiers the ideals and the inspiration which they 
require. “Joan of Arc,” by C. M. Stevens (Cupples & Leon, 
New York, $1.50), was evidently intended to accomplish such 
a purpose. The author of the work has great admiration for 
the Maid of Orleans and tries to do her justice. It would have 
been better if a simpler style and a less ambitious presentation 
of the matter had been adopted. Too many passages are declama- 
tory and overwrought. There is also not a little vagueness 
in the expression which leaves the reader uncertain of the real 
meaning of the writer’s thought. The Catholic_Church and her 
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dogmas and discipline are sometimes confounded with the 
Catholic churchmen and their beliefs and conduct. In trying 
to glorify the Maid of Orleans, the author claims too much 
for her. It is not true to say that she was “the first martyr, 
unmistakable, irreproachable and unsurpassable, within the 
Christian Church, for freedom of conscience, in the conduct of 
life, wherever it involves the rights of man in his responsibility to 
God.” The thousands of martyrs of the early ages were mar- 
tyrs for freedom of conscience in the noblest sense of the word. 
It is false also to affirm that Jeanne “ perished at the stake for 
her loyalty to a life of ‘justification by faith.” The martyr 
of Rouen would have been the first to reject that doctrine. 
Many of the incidents in the life of the heroine are narrated 
with energy and spirit. 





The book of “Oxford Poetry, 1917” (Longmans, $0.50), is 
of a higher quality than those of the past three years. Leo 
Ward's “The Last Communion,” already quoted in these col- 
umns, is here; M. St. Clare Byrne’s “ Favete Linguis” is full 
of beauty; two poems by W. R. Childe abound in striking 
medieval images; Gerald H. Crow offers Our Lady a loving 
prayer and writes these thoughtful lines on “ Humility”: 


“God is my Father. Christ was young and died 
To comfort me. The towering archangels 
With all their blue and gold and steely mail 
Are my strong helpers and mine elder brothers. 
The sweet white virgins gone to martyrdom 
Calm-eyed and singing are my sisters.” Yea, 
Because of all these things keep your heart proud. 
Be proud enough to serve the poor, too proud 
To attend the rich: enough to love, not hate, 
And give, not sell. Remember gentleness 
Is the heart’s pride of understanding, truth 
Her greatness that will not be afraid for wrath 
Nor flatter favor. This remember also, 
The pure in heart shall walk like fierce white flames 
Questing across the world in goodlier hope 
And knightlier courtesy than they of the Graal, 
For these are they in the end that shall see God. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: : 
Mon Petit Prétre. Récit d’ume Mére. Par Pierre Lhande. 3 fr.; 
Une Preuve Facile de l’Existence de Dieu: l’Ordre du Monde. Par 
oseph De Tonquédec. 0 fr. 50; La Vie Créatrice. Esquisse d’une 
hilosophie Religieuse de la Vie Intérieure et de l’Action. Ire Partie: 
L’Enquéte Humaine. Par Dom Hebrard. 7 fr. 50. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 
Nocturne. By Frank. Swinnerton. 
Wells. $1.40. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: ; : 
“No. 6.” A Few Pages from the Diary of an Ambulance Driver. 
By C. de Florez. $1.50. 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York: : f ; 

The Americans Come! Words by Elizabeth A. Wilber. Music by 
Fay Forster. $0.60. 

The Four Seas Company, Boston: } 

How Shall 1 Take Exercise and Set-up? With Illustrated Movements. 
By Samuel Delano, M.D. $2.00. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.: ; 
By Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS., R. $1.00; 
Philip. Preface by the Right Rev. 


With an introduction by H. G. 


Jesus in the Eucharist. 
Our Lady’s Month. By Sister M. 
Bishop of Northampton. $1.30. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston: ’ : 
The New Death. By Winifred Kirkland. $1.25; High Adventure. A 
Narrative ot Air Fighting in France. By James Norman Hall. 1.50; 
The Fighting Fleets. Five Months of Active Service with the Ameri- 
can Destroyers and Their Allies in the War Zone. By Ralph D. Paine. 
With Illustrations. $2.00. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Selected Letters of Saint Jane Frances De Chantal. Translated by the 
neta of the Visitation. With a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal 

ourne. .00. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 

The World Peace and After. By Carl H. Grabo. $1.00. 

Oxford University Press, New York: 

The Oxford Stamp and Other Essays. 
Creed of an American Oxonian. By Frank Aydelotte. $1.25. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: , 

E. K. Means. Illustrated by Kemble. $1.50; A Short History of 

Cesar’s Invasion to the Battle of Waterloo. By Mary 

F. Robinson). $2.50. 


Articles from the Educational 


France from 

i nn (A. a 
e Stratfo °. ston : 
Stories of the Steppe. By Maxim Gorki. Translated by Henry _ T. 
Schnittkind. $0.25; What Men Live by and Other Tales. By Leo 
Tolstoi. Translated by L.and A, Maude. $0.25. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago: 
A Manual of Style. A Compilation ot Typo ’ E 
ing the Publications of the University of Chicago with Specimens of 
Types Used at the University Press. Fifth Edition. $1.50. 

Yale University Press, New Haven: — 
The Process of History. By Frederick J. Teggart. $1.25. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Democratic Conception of History 

NEW world is being forged in the fires of the war. But 

it is a transformation begun long ago. The: forms of 
autocracy that developed after the days of the Reformation have 
slowly been giving way, through decades of years, to more 
democratic ideals and popular institutions. The war is but help- 
ing to complete the work. While this great change cannot affect 
the past, it can and must affect our views of it. History can no 
longer be written as a mere recital of the deeds of kings and the 
prowess of leaders, the intrigues of courts and the jealousies and 
ambitions of nations. However much we may disapprove of the 
manner in which the mighty transformation has in part been 
brought about, we cannot but realize that the sympathy and senti- 
ment of the world have become more profoundly Catholic with 
the culmination of the war than during any other period since 
the Reformation. 


TRUE CONCEPTION OF DEMOCRACY 


N the center of all interests stands the !aborer. The masses are 

more to us than their monarchs. Kings and presidents, rulers 
of empires or republics, are recognized to be the servants of the 
people. The world is approaching to something of that high 
conception of the true spirit of democracy which finds its ideal 
expression within the Catholic Church, whose Supreme Pontiff 
lays claim to no prouder title than that whereby he signs himself, 
“The Servant of the Servants of God.” It is the concept of 
democracy that Christ has taught us: “ He that is greater among 
you, let him become as the younger; and he that is the leader 
as he that serveth.” And of Himself He said: “I am in the 
midst of you as he that serveth.” 

At the same time we cannot fail to perceive the ever-present 
danger, that democratic ideals may degenerate into mere forms 
of rationalism, radicalism and anarchy. Sad examples of this 
are all about us. The power which the ruler possesses is not 
from the people, but ultimately from God alone, as the Scrip- 
ture clearly teaches: “There is no power but from God.” Our 
obedience to lawful authority is obedience to God, and the 
power of rulers may be used only in subjection to Him. “He 
that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” Thus 
the perfection of Christian democracy under any government 
turns obedience into high virtue by rendering it to God alone; 
and power into service by using it solely in subjection to the 
Divine will for the good of our fellow-men, and particularly 
of those who stand most in need of its support, the working 
classes and the poor. 


THE CATHOLIC HiIsToRIAN 


HE historian who would rightly review the past must consider 

it in the light of this true democracy. He will be interested in 
the laborer and his fate more than in the conquests of armies 
and the change of dynasties, which often but slightly affect the 
condition of the toiling multitudes. The Catholic historian espe- 
cially should be able to enter with deepest sympathy into this 
important study. He, above all others, is safely guided by the 
high and true ideals of democracy which the Church holds up 
to him. 


THE CHURCH OF DEMOCRACY 


1 OREMOST in the interest of both the Church and of de- 
mocracy stands the laborer. Christ was born in a stable, 

and chose for the chief of His Apostles, to whom He committed 
the keys of His kingdom, a humble fisherman of Galilee. 
Through him and his successors He wished to rule His Church 
to the consummation of time. He did. not disdain the royal 
House of David, but came, as the Prophet had foretold, only 
when the scepter had passed away from Israel, and when its two 
noblest representatives were Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth 
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and Mary, the lowly handmaid of the Lord. After His own 
example, the Church made her earliest converts in greatest num- 
bers from among the slave population of the Roman Empire, 
from the unlettered and the disinherited. Her attitude has never 
changed. Through all the centuries her greatest glory has ever 
been that she can point, like Christ, to the fulfilment of those 
words in her regard: “The poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” The history of the Church’s twenty centuries is, above 
all, the history of the laborer and the poor. The greatest charter 
of democracy that the world holds today is the Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII. on “The Condition of the Working Classes.” 
What nobler words have ever been written in labor’s cause than 
these ? 

In the provision of material well-being, the labor of the 
poor—the exercise of their skill and the employment of their 
strength in the culture of the land and in the workshops of 
trade—is most efficacious and altogether indispensable. In- 
deed, their cooperation in this respect is so important that 
it may be truly said that it is only by the labor of the work- 
ing man that States grow rich. Justice, therefore, demands 
that the interests of the poorer population be carefully 
watched over by the administration, so that they who con- 
tribute so largely to the advantage of the community may 
themselves share in the benefits they create, that being 
housed, clothed and enabled to support life, they may find 
their existence less hard and more endurable. It follows 
that whatever shall appear to be conducive to the well-being 
of those who work, should receive favorable consideration. 
These lines were written, it must be remembered, when it was 

not so popular as now to sustain the cause of labor. At all times 
the Catholic Church was the sole consistent champion of labor’s 
rights. Pauperism came only with the decline of her power. 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS 


HOUGH America is regarded as the cradle-land of liberty 

and democracy, yet we find that in times past there has 
been almost the same disregard of the masses of the people in 
America as in European countries. In the work of social reform 
we lagged far behind many of the latter, although nature herself 
presented opportunities to the laborer that were not to be found 
elsewhere. As a conspicuous illustration we need but mention 
the fact that our standard American historians were practically 
unaware of a labor problem. A chapter here and there in Mc- 
Master, Dewey, Sparks and a very few other general historians 
summed up our interest in the question. Among economists, 
pioneer historical work was done by Dr. Richard T. Ely, but the 
real breaking of the entire ground did not take place until the 
publication in eleven volumes, of “The Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society” in 1910, and the first real “ His- 
tory of Labor in the United States,” based upon these documents 
and upon further research, has been published only now by the 
Macmillan Company (two volumes, $6.50). 


Lasor HIstTory 


HIS complete and comprehensive history of labor in the 

United States is the co-operative undertaking of six writ- 
ers, and follows the monographic method, while unity is given 
to the entire work by the editorship of Professor John R. Com- 
mons. It was under his supervision likewise that the “ Docu- 
mentary History” had been previously published. “The chap- 
ters,” says Professor Commons, describing, the genesis of his 
work, “bring together the researches of several students in my 
classes and seminars during the past twelve years, a search 
throughout the country in libraries, cellars, and attics for orig- 
inal sources, and the series of university lectures by which dur- 
ing these years the researches and sources have been assembled 
and interpreted.” In the final compilation of the work Pro- 
fessor Commons and his six associates have carefully sought 
to remain purely objective in their presentation of facts and in 
their interpretation of the various philosophies which were 
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accountable for the ever-changing phases of the labor movement. 
This statement, needless to say, does not imply a full agreement 
with every view expressed by the authors. But a basis has 
now been laid for labor history. 


Historic MATERIALISM 


N general, it may here be said that Socialists were the first 
to appreciate the opportunity which the history of labor and 

of the masses afforded. It was a garbled account they presented 
to the laborer, misinterpreted from first to last; but there was 
no one to offer the antidote. The children of the world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of the light. 

Socialism itself was based upon supposed economic history. 
The central dogma of Socialist philosophy is “ historic material- 
ism” or “the materialistic conception of history,” as Socialists 
themselves have called it. History, in other words, was made 
by them the degraded bondslave of materialism. Even so-called 
Christian Socialists held that religion, including both Judaism 
and Christianity, depended for its doctrines and its morality 
upon the evolution of economic conditions, and constantly 
changed with them through the course of history. Thus a fanci- 
ful story of labor and of the masses, from the earliest days of 
an imaginary ape-man, the first tool-using animal, to the present 
moment of our Christian era, has been made by them the suc- 
cessful medium of endless Socialist propaganda. 

Socialists have seized their opportunity. They have given to 
the world their false “ materialistic conception of history,” which 
has done untold harm in the labor world. It is time that the 
world should receive the true economic conception, the Catholic 
conception of history, telling in full the authentic story of the 
laboring masses as a lesson for future democracy. 

JosepuH Huss tern, S.J. 


EDUCATION 
The Professional Student 


W E teachers meet with a strange variety of students. Per- 

haps in our earlier years we are tempted to regard each 
disciple as so thoroughly individual in his mental grasp, his at- 
tentiveness and powers of retention, that all pretense at classifi- 
cation would seem futile, all general canons of conduct useless. 
As we promote our charge to the class above, we feel we shall 
not meet his like again. Nor is this conclusion to be despised. 
Indeed, were the teacher to study diligently the individual cir- 
cumstances of each boy or girl, were he to realize that Peter, 
James, and John have different minds as well as different fea- 
tures, were he to strive to suit his medicine to the present and 
precise need of his patient, the hours in the classroom would be 
far easier for the master, far more profitable for the disciple. No 
two classes are exactly the same in mental caliber, in exterior 
deportment, or in “ preparedness.” It is quite fatal to imagine 
that we can give exactly the same explanation to the class of 
‘19 as we did to the class of '18. 


THREE KINps oF STUDENTS 


FTER years of service, however, we may grow to feel that 

for convenience the student-species can be divided into three 
distinct kinds. Some are born to study, some achieve the habit 
of study, and some have study thrust upon them. The last, as 
they are the more numerous and take unto themselves a full 
quota of our time, receive a proportionate attention in educa- 
tional notes and pedagogical treatises. The middle kind embraces 
those who, after effort, acquire the habit of study and drill them- 
selves into attention to all that is prescribed. Their sense of duty 
and propriety waxes keener, and the usefulness of it all becomes 
more appealing to their ambitions. Nor are they neglected by 
writers on teaching. The first kind is composed of students after 
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the teacher’s own heart; they always work hard and study hard, 
do their tasks betimes and in their oral repetitions omit never 
a jot or tittle. Study is as natural to them as sleeping and eating, 
the entire fulfilment of whatever is prescribed is almost a luxury. 
We might call them “ professional students”; they seem to have 
settled down to study as their vocation in life. These profes- 
sional students are a great convenience in a classroom. It is 
such a relief to be able to summon them to expose the intricate 
parts of the lesson, or when the afternoon begins to drag and 
the sun’s rays grow slim, to call into play the shining light that 
will completely reflect what was done so well by the teacher 
the day before. Every word is rehearsed with the fidelity of a 
dictaphone. For show purposes they are simply invaluable, 
whether it be for special feats in a class specimen or for display 
work before the scrutinizing eye of a supervisor. 


Tue NEED oF ATTENTION 


T HE professional student is regarded by many as quite able 

to take care of himself. He is so responsive that little 
stimulus is needed to set him in motion. Yet is he realiy doing 
his own thinking? Or he is he but a disc that upon the press of 
the button will mechanically repeat mere impressions? Has he 
long since laid aside any aspiration to originality, and, blindly 
obedient, has he submitted to a certain rigidity of thought and 
formality of expression? Then is he least able to take care of 
himself. But no one receives greater attention. True, but is 
this attention on the part of the teacher and the class of any 
formative value to him? Surely, as a reward of meritorious 
efforts he deserves the greatest care; the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. A sense of justice demands that he receive his deserts. 
However, it is possible that with all his medals and all his pre- 
miums, he may depart from scholastic halls the most uneducated, 
or at least not so formed and highly cultured as is generally 
thought, especially by himself. It may be that he has developed 
to the full his powers of mimicry, and will make an excellent 
duplicator whose only standard of thought is a fac-simile, a 
parrot with a high-school diploma or an A.B. This is most 
certainly the result if he has fallen under the intellectual enthral- 
ment of a classroom autocrat. 


CLASSROOM AUTOCRACY 


N many classrooms it would seem that there is no need of 

going to Rome for infallibility. Allocutions ex cathedra are 
pronounced with a finality that puts to flight even the slightest 
divergence of opinion. There is but one way of answering a 
query, and that is mine; one only way of solving a problem of 
translating a phrase, and that is mine. I will take nothing else; 
woe to him who is foolhardy enough to venture beyond the con- 
fines of the professorial Ipse dixit. 


As who should say: I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark! 


Blessed is he who can answer word for word the dictated pre- 
cept, whose very voice will so inflect that the tone as well as the 
thought will re-echo the master’s mind and manner. Paul must 
not speak, or even think, in any way other than that of Gamaliel. 
What is the result? Intellectual dwarfishness and the destruction 
of all originality. The faculty of choice, from inertia, has ceased 
to be an agent; never having faced alternatives, firmness in mak- 
ing up the mind has not been developed, and a certain weakness 
of character will probably ensue. Those who have learned to 
swim or to skate only with the aid of a supporting arm are sure 
to collapse when left to themselves. We are told that blindness 
in certain aquatic animals can be traced to the fact that their 
ancestors, having lived all their little lives in dark caves never 
penetrated by the light of the sun, gradually became blind; their 
organs of sight from disuse were finally robbed of all power of 
vision. 
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A Farr CHANCE OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


T HE professional student should be made to realize that study 

is not the be-all and end-all of life. Repetitions by rote of 
the catechism do not necessarily mean deep knowledge of relig- 
ion; precepts of rhetoric do not make literateurs; translations 
lose their force if they become mere exercises ir memory. Trite 
and well-worn as may be the utterance, we cannot insist too 
strongly that study is only a means to an end. To fit each child 
for life, personal, social, civil and Christian, is our aim, and 
should be the aim of each one of our charges. The sooner the 
master makes himself superfluous, the greater the chance of 
self-development for his disciples. If our pupils are made to 
use their own phrasing in answers, if they are given a chance 
to cast a foreign author into what appears to them the best Eng- 
lish equivalent, if even in the assignment of exercises they are 
allowed a choice of subjects or problems, if a certain freedom 
is granted to express views for and against in discussions, if, 
in a word, a fair chance of self-development is had, then will 
they be ready to go forth into their little world and play the 
part of protagonists on the stage of life with a sense of power 
and a full realization of human responsibility. ‘“ What a piece 
of work is man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! 
In form and moving how express and admirable! ” 


W. CoLeMan Nevis, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Pith of True 
Culture 


N her words of welcome to the visiting ladies of the Knights 

of Columbus convention, at Saratoga, Mrs. James D. McNulty 
dwelt upon the purpose of the war and the meaning of true 
culture, “a much-abused and misunderstood word”: 


Mr. Arthur Balfour, who cannot be accused of over-affec- 
tion for things Irish or Catholic, said, not so long since, 
that he had never in all his experience met with such charm 
of hospitality, such exquisite courtesy as he found among 
the peasants of Brittany and those of the Connemarra Moun- 
tains, in the west of Ireland. He was amazed that these 
poor people, many of whom could neither read nor write 
and had little or no contact with the outer world, should 
evidence such grace of breeding. But the explanation is 
simple. Into the lives of these peasants there had filtered 
through generations the influence of a great and refining 
religion, constantly nourishing their spiritual natures and 
giving them a culture, limited indeed, but a culture as real 
as their simple faith. 

The man or woman, whose intercourse with their fellow- 
men is ruled by profound religious principles and sentiments 
will never be wanting in the highest refinement to which true 
culture can attain, but no amount of learning, science, literature 
or even the most familiar acquaintance with “the best society ” 


can ever make a lady or a gentleman. 


Wonder Points 
and the Pope 


T HE high standard of truth and charity mentioned by some 
evangelical papers can be gaged from these abstracts taken 


from the Baptist Watchman. 


The New York Outlook and other notable American 
periodicals have contained articles that claim to explain the 
causes that led to the Austro-German invasion of the Vene- 
tien provinces, but a satisfactory explanation thus far has 
not appeared in the American papers. Almost the 
entire blame may be credited to the Vatican! It is a well- 
known fact that the Papacy is a friend, secretly, if not 
openly, to the Central Empires. Priests, both high 
and low, including a prelate, have been recently condemned 
to death by a military tribunal in Rome for -acts of con- 
spiracy against the Government. The repeated communica- 
tions of the Pope regarding “peace” have, without doubt, 
aimed to undermine the morale of the Italian army and 
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people. It is reported on undoubted authority that some 

Roman Catholic chaplains at the front have done their best 

to discourage the war. For several months before the 

famous retreat thousands of copies of the Pope’s message 
concerning peace were distributed by Vatican agents at the 
front, exhorting soldiers not to fight and promoting a speed 

treaty peace (sic) in the near future. The Vatican’s .. . 

manifest displeasure at the prominent part Protestant Eng- 

land and America are taking in liberating the world from 
political and spiritual tyranny are all infallible proofs that the 

“infallible” head of the Church does not desire the tri- 

umph of liberty, justice and democracy. 

Nothing need be said in answer to this; its naked, unabashed 
disregard for truth discloses a perversion of mind too great 
to be overcome by an ocean of evidence. Even the wonder 
points placed with such display after simple declarative sen- 


tences are out of place. 


Catholic Sisters Nursing 
American Soldiers 


E know that our Catholic Sisters are playing the same 

heroic part in the present war as on all former occasions. 
They have notably signalized themselves in France and Belgium 
for their devotion to the wounded and dying on the battle-fields 
and in the camp hospitals. But it is particularly consoling to 
learn that some at least of our own wounded American soldiers 
are even now committed to their tender care. We can gather 
this from the passing references made to them in a description 
given by Charles H. Grasty, in the New York Times, of a visit 
paid by him to the Paris hospitals. Thus he writes: 

Three cots away was a big fellow with a German name 
from a Western State. He had been in the Cantigny show. 
“My wound is only a scratch,” he said, “ but it is just below 
the back of my neck where the nerves cross, and it gives me 
a bad quarter of an hour when the Sisters dress it.” . . . 
Presently the Sisters came and took the dressing off, and 
the wound looked so terrible that I was obliged to turn 
away. The “scratch” was nearly twelve inches long and 


very deep. 

Further on he refers to a remarkable case, told him by a Sis- 
ter of a naturalized American, brought in badly gashed from 
the field. Thg Sisters had taken him in charge. When he died 
they found that his father was an officer in the German army. 
He was wrapped in the American flag and buried in Paris. We 
have already quoted, on a previous occasion, the letter of grati- 
tude written by a non-Catholic American soldier whose life was 
saved by a Sister on the battle-field where no one else had 
come to rescue him. All honor to the noble nuns of France and 
Belgium! The sight of them will bring solace and joy to the 
heart of many an American soldier. 


Official Robbery in 
Mexico 


fp BIGANDAGE and official robbery are still the order of the 
day in Mexico. Writing from Guadalajara, a Mexican 


lawyer says under date of June 15: 


There is a great deal of sorrow and resentment these days 
in Guadalajara. Many private properties have been “ pro- 
claimed” by the Government. Some state that the number 
exceeds 1,000. The objects of value which still remained in 
the churches have now been carried off. 


Under date of June 16, the writer of another letter, describing 
conditions in the same city, says: 


I suppose that you are acquainted with the troubles of 
your friends. Things seem to be worse than at the begin- 
ning of the crisis. The State Congress recently passed a 
bill according to which there is to be but one priest for 
every 5,000 souls. They have inventoried, or rather, con- 
fiscated the property which, as it is-expressed, had the’ mis- 
fortune to belong to some priest or cleric. The report is that 
they carried off a great deal of property from around the 
Carmen, San José and other churches. The official agent 
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appointed by Carranza to carry out the plan of confiscation, 
is here now. We cannot tell what will happen. 


The agent referred to in the last instance is one of the higher 
officials of the Ministry of the Interior. He held office in the 
days of Limantour. These outrages, it must be remembered, 
were going on at the very time that Carranza’s newspaper men 
were sent to the United States to extol the Carranza rule and were 
receiving an official welcome. The country is in financial ruin, 
groups of bandits are roaming about, and every State of Mexico 
is plunged into indescribable calamity. Bishop Herrera of 
Tulancingo, who through the good offices of some friends had 
been permitted by Carranza to return to his diocese under prom- 
ise of non-interference, was soon forced to leave again. Yet 
American papers of wide circulation are not wanting to praise 
this robber administration of tyranny and terror while we are 
fighting “to make the world safe for democracy.” 


“John L.” as an 
Apostle? 


WE are not accustomed to picture the late pugilistic cham- 
pion, John L. Sullivan, in the réle of an apostle. There is 
something incongruous in the association. Yet the Rev. Mr. 
Mulford, a former sporting editor, speaking before the Norwood 
Sunshine Girls at the Floral Avenue Presbyterian Sunday 
School, Cincinnati, had a characteristic story to tell of the “old 
Gladiator.” At the height of his popularity Sullivan numbered 
among his most ardent followers, a young Bostonian, Harry 
Green. “To Green the sun rose and set on John L. Sullivan.” 
But in the early days of Green’s hero-worship, “ Death’s 
advance agent,” the white plague, set its seal upon him. He had 
wandered far from the fold, and his Catholic mother even now 
pleaded in vain for permission to call the parish priest. It was 
then that someone remembered his affection for the champion. 
The rest of the story must be left for the Presbyterian minister 
to tell: 


Straight to Sullivan a message speeded and to John L. 
the whole story was told. “Only you,” came the plea, “can 
persuade Harry to see a priest. Won't you cofne?” 

And John L. went. He brought joy to his dying admirer 
by a personal call. “The Gladiator’s” casual suggestion that 
the Reverend Father be invited to “just drop in” met with a 
sturdy rebuff, but John L. parried that thrust, tried another 
straight jab and battered down Green’s opposition. The 
priest was brought by John L. himself. 

Some months ago I was on a train coming up from Louis- 
ville with John L. and I asked him about this story. 

“It’s true,” said he, “and no fellow ever had a more 
peaceful, happier death than Harry Green!” 

“ And, John,” said I, “you were the evangelist who led 
him to peace!” 


It was the best victory that “ John L.” ever won. 


“Our Mary” Acting Again 


. war has brought Mary Anderson back to the stage. To 

help raise funds for relief work, she has played in England, 
scenes from Shakespeare and other dramas. Our great Ameri- 
can Catholic actress thus describes, in the London Universe, how 
she took the part of “America” in “The Pageant of Fair 
Women,” which was presented in London just after this country 
entered the war: 


Never have I been so thrilled as when appearing at the 
top of Queen’s Hall stage with a floating American flag as 
drapery—wearing the spiked golden crown as in the statue 
of Liberty. I appeared with all the Allies assembled, calling 
as near a war-trumpet as possible: “Hold! Into your 
firmament I bring my stars.” Beecham’s orchestra played 
the “ Star-spangled Banner” as I swept down the steps, and 
the crowded house rose en masse. The enthusiasm of the 





















































AMERICA 


audience grew boundless at the appearance of “ America” 
on the crowded stage. After the rousing speech from the 
new Ally, that most wonderful of battle hymns, “ Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Coming of the Glory of the Lord,” was 
sung by Agnes Nichols, accompanied by the orchestra—a 
full choir supplying the necessary chorus. I never loved any 
part as I did “ America” on that occasion. The last lines of 
my speech: “We will win together everlasting peace by 
waging ceaseless war, till war shall cease,” took the house 
by storm. It certainly took me likewise by storm. 


By her efforts in acting and speaking Mary Anderson says 
she cleared $118,525 for those suffering from the war. 


Recollections of 
Sister Claire 


EWS was recently received at Maryknoll of the death of a 

humble mission Sister in China, a member of the English 
nobility, who had sacrificed her life as a martyr of charity in 
caring for the pestilence-stricken refugees of the inundation at 
Chenting-fu. The Superior of Maryknoll, the Very Rev. James 
A. Walsh, sends the following interesting recollections of her to 
AMERICA : 


On a recent journey through China from Peking to Han- 
kow, the writer stopped over at a walled city called Chen- 
ting-fu. This city is about a mile from the station and is 
reached either by foot or by a springless cart across trackless 
land. It had just emerged from the flood and inside the gate 
mud and water made difficult our passage through the nar- 
row streets, lined with hovels and filled with thousands of 
staring Chinese. Away from the crowds, though yet with- 
in the walls, was the Catholic mission compound, stone- 
encircled also, and in one corner of the compound some 
white-cornetted Sisters of Charity were struggling success- 
me to meet the many needs of those whom God sent to 
them. : 

I had expected to find at Chenting-fu, among these Sisters 
of Charity, a Sister Claire, with whom I had had occasional 
correspondence covering a period of fifteen years, but I 
learned that she had been recently transferred to a point 
much further south. Sister Claire had left behind her, how- 
ever, some aching hearts and a void that every one seemed to 
feel. But que voulez vous?—There was a special need else- 
where and Sister Claire had to fill it whether she liked it or 
no and whether others liked it or no. Those, then, who were 
left shrugged their shoulder slightly when I spoke of Sister 
Claire and said, “ Ah, she was so lovable—we miss her very 
much, but—God’s will you know.” 

A few weeks later I met Sister Claire on the border of 
the Yangtse River, at Kiu Kiang, where I was fortunate 
enough in passing by boat from Hankow to Shanghai, 
to have a chance to remain for a few hours. She was at 
the hospital, a large establishment for Europeans and 
Chinese, that would look hardly out of place in any of our 
American cities, and as she entered the small reception 
room with her aged Superior, Sister Vincent McCarthy, she 
gave a restrained exclamation of joy because for years she 
had been praying for the coming of English-speaking priests 
to China, and she knew that this was the purpose of my 
presence in that country. She was a matronly woman with 
a countenance that revealed intellicence, refinement, genial 
humor, and, best of all, the charity that is born of heroic 
faith. 

And who was she this Sister Claire. I knew—but I also 
knew how averse she had always been to any publicity, so 
much so that in wr ‘ing of her works I had rarely disclosed 
her name. But now there can be no further objection be- 
cause Sister Claire has gone to her reward. She was Lady 
Fielding of England, the Sister of Lord Denbigh, and her 
ministrations in China covered a period of more than twenty- 
five years. 

The news of her death was sent by her cousin, Sister Xavier, 
who also has labored a quarter of a century in the Chinese 
mission field. The only regret which our heroic mission work- 
ers, such as these two noble English ladies, have is that “ We 
stay-at-homes cannot realize the opportumity that lies waiting 
for Catholic apostles it China.” 











